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ArTicre I, 


A General Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlief? Ages to the prefent 
Period. To which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Mufic of the 
Ancients, By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F.R.S. Vol. I, 4ta. 
al. 118. 6d. boards. Becket, Robfon, and Robinfon. 


Great proficiency in the praétice of any of the fine arts 


is an accomplifhment which juftly entitles thofe who 
have attained it to an honourable diftin@ion among mankind. 
But when fuch executive talents are joined to a fcientific and 
critical knowledge of the principles of the art, when genius 
is adorned with learning, when the views of the artift extend 
beyond the technical bounds of his profeflion, and he informs 
as well as entertains the lovers of elegant endowments, the 
reputation he acquires arifes to a degree of celebrity that 
places him among the fuperior chara&ters to which fame has 
awarded the palm of extraordinary abilities. We do not over- 
rate the merit of the ingenious author whofe work now lies 
before us, when we apply to him the encomium here defcribed. 
‘The account of the prefent State of Mufic in different Parts 
of Europe, which he formerly publifhed, clearly fhewed the 
great extent of his knowledge, the ftrength of his judgment, 
and the per/ection of his taite, in what relates to that ad- 
mirable art ; and it muft afford particular pleafure, not only to 
the dletzanti, but the learned world, that a perfon fo emi- 
nently qualified for the undertaking, has profecuted the ar- 
duous attempt of inveftigating the mufic of the ancients; a 
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fubje& which, though now involved in fuch impenetrable ob- 
{curity as to baffle the utmoft efforts of human ingenuity and 
penetration, was hitherto perhaps never treated with fo much 
accuracy,.difcernment, and force of conjeéture. In general, 
the writers who have engaged in this difficult enquiry were 
perfons only converfant in the ordinary knowledge of anti- 
quaries; and if poffeffed of claffical learning, were too de- 
ficient in the elements of mufic to purfue their refearches with 
any probability of fuccefs. 

Dr. Burney is the firft writer that ever publifhed a Hiftory 
of Méfic in the Englith language ; and indeéd, when we cone 
fidér'the extraordinary application which he has beftowed on 
the prefent work, we are led rather to admire his perfeverance 
and induftry, than to congratulate him on the applaufe, how- 
ever great, to which he is juitly entitled by the execution of 
it. The folléwing extraét from the preface will fhew in what 
unfavourable circumftances, and with how much labour, it 


was accomplifhed. 


‘ If I might prefume to hope, however, for any unufual in- 
dulgence from the public with refpect. to_this work, it muft be 
from the peculiarity of my circumftances during the time it 
was in hand. For thould the materials‘ be found ill-digetted, 
‘or the di€tion incorreét; it is humbly hoped that part of thefe, 
and other defeéts, will be attributed to want of leifure and. 
health, as well as want of abilities, to render it lefs unworthy 
the public patronage: for it may with the utmoft truth be faid, 
that it was compofed in moments ftolen from fleep, from re- 
fection, and from an occupation which required all my atten- 
tion, during more than twelve hours a day, for a great part of 
the year. 

* If it be afked, why I entered on fo arduous a tak, knowing 
the difadvantages I muft labour under, my anfwer is, that it 
‘was neither with a view to rival others, nor to expofe the de- 
fe&ts of former attempts, but merely to fil] up, as well as T 
was able, a chafm in Englifh literature. I knew that a hiftory 
of mufic was wanted by my countrymen, though I was utterly 
ignorant that any one elfe had undertaken to fupply it; and, 
to confefs the truth, I did, at firft, imagine, though I have been 
long convinced of my miftake, that, with many years practice 
‘and experience in mufical matters, fome reading, and the pof- 
feffion of a great number of books on the fubject, I fhould have 
-been able to compile fuch a hiflory as was wanted, at my leifuse 
hours, without great labour or expence. 

* But, after 1 had embarked, the farther! failed, the greater — 
feemed my diftance from the port: doubts of my own abilities, 
and refpe&t for the public, abated my confidence ; my ideas of 
what would: be required at my hands were enlarged beyond my 
-powers of fulfilling them, efpectally in the narrow limits of two 
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volumes, and in the little time I had allowed myfelf, which was 
made ftill lefs by ficknefs. 

‘ A work like this, in which it is neceflary to give autho 
rities for every fa&t that is allerted, advances infinitely flower, 
with all the diligence that can be beitowed upon it, than one of 
mere imagination, or one confifting of recent circumftances, 
within the knowledge and memory of the writer. The difference 
in point of time and labour¢s as great as in building a houf¢ 
with fcarce materials dug out of the earth, or produced in re- 
mote regions of the world, or with bricks made upon the {pot, 
and timber from a neighbouring wood ; and I have frequently 
{pent more time in afcertaining a date, or feeking a fhort, and,. 
in itfelf, a trivial paflage, than it would have required to 4ll 
maby pages with conjecture and declamation. : | 

* However, after reading, or at leaft confulting, an almoft 
innumerable quantity of old and fcarce books on the fubjec, of 
which the dulnefs and pedantry were almoft petrific, and among 
which, where I hoped to find the moft information, I found. 
but little, aud where I expected but little, I was feldom difap- 
pointed; at length, wearied and difgufted at the fmall fuccefs 
of my refearches, I fhut my books, and began to examine my- 
felf asto my mufical principles ; hoping that the good I had 
met with in the courfe of my reading was by this time digefted 
and incorporated in my own ideas; and that the many years I 
had fpent in practice, theory, and meditation, might entitle me 
to fome freedom of thought, unfhackled by the trammels of 
authority.’ 

With refpeé& to the plan of this work, the judicious author 
informs us, that he has blended together theory and pragtice, 
faéts and explanations, incidents, caufes, confequences, con- 
jectures, and he adds confeffions of ignorance, juft as the fub- 
jet produced them. He has colleéted into one poiat the moft 
interelting circumftances relative to its practice and profef- 
fors ; its connection with religion; with war; with the ftage; 
with public feftivals, and private amufements, He has alfo 
endeavoured to point out the boundaries of mufic, and its in- 
fluence on the paffions; its early fubfervience to poetry, and 
its fubfequent feparaiion from that art. 

The preliminary Differtation begins with fo interefting and 
animated an account of the obfcority in which the ancient mufic 
js now involved, that for the gratification of out readers we 
fhall infert the introdu€tory parr. at Yd 

‘ It is with great, and almoit hopelefs difidence, that I enter 
upon this part of my work; as I can hardly animate myfelf with 
the expectation of fucceeding in enquiries which have. foiled the 
moft learned men of the two or three laft centuries. . It has 
been remarked by Tartini, in fpeaking of ancient mufic, 
that doubt, difficulty, and obfcurity, fhould not be all im- 
puted to the author, but to the fubjc&, fince they are in its 
very effence: for what, befides conjeflure, is now left us, 
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concerning things fo tranfient as found, and fo evanefcent ag 
tafte? ) | 

"© The land of conjeéture, however, is fo extenfive and unap- 
propriated, that every new cultivator has a right to break u 
frefh ground, or to feize upon any fpot that has Tong lain fal- 
low, without the fanction of a grant from any one who may ar- 
rogate to himfelf the fovereignty of the whole, or of any neg- 
lected part of it. But though no one has an excfufive right to 
thefe imaginary regions, yet the public has a juft power of cen- 
faring the methods of improvement adepted by any new inha- 
bitant, and of condemning fuch productions as may be deemed 
unft for ufe. : 

© The opinions of mankind fcldom agree, concerning the 
moft common and obvious things : and confequcntly will be fill 
Jefs likely to coincide about others, that are reducible to no 
ftandard of truth or excellence, but are fubje& to the lawlefs 
controul of every individual who fhall think fit to condemn 
them, either with, or without underitanding them. 

© Dr. Johnfon has well faid, that ** thofe who think they 
have done much, fee but little to do;” and with refpeét to an- 
cient mufic, | believe thofe who have taken the greateft pains 
to inveftigate the fubject, are the leaft fatisfied with the fuecefs 
of their labours. ) 

‘ The whole is now become a matter of faith; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe implicitly every pompous defcription given us by 
the ancients of the powers of their mufic, while we fee their in- 
ftruments, as reprefented in f{culpture, fo fimple, and, feem- 
ingly, incapable of producing great effects. 

' © Read their theorifts, and even the practical mofician Ari- 
ftoxenus, and what do we learn, but that the ears of the Greeks 
were very delicate as to intonation, and the divifions of their 
fcales ; but among all that author’s {peculations, we can find no 
traces of melody, or harmony, fuch as we underitand by air ac- 
companied with diferent parts. 

* What the ancient mufic really was, it is not now eafy to de- 
termine ; but of this we are certain, that it was fomething with 
which mankind was extremely delighted: for not only the pocts, 
but the hiftorians and philofophers of the beft ages of Greece 
and Rome, are as diffufe in its praifes, as of thofe arts concern- 
ing which fuficient remains are come down te us, to evince the 
trath of their panegyrics. And fo great was the fenfibility of 
the ancient Greeks, and fo foft and refined their language, 
that they feem to have been, in both refpeds, to the reft of the 
world, whatthe modern Italians are at prefent. For of thefe 
laft, the language itfelf is mufic, and their ears are fo po- 
lifhed and accuftomed to fweet founds, that they are ren 
dered faftidious judges of melody, both by habit and edu- 
cation. 

« But as to the fuperior or inferior degree of excellence in the 
ancient mufic, compared with the modern, it is now as impof- 
fible to determine, as it is to Lear both fides. 
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* Indeed it is fo entirely loft, that the ftady of it is as un- 
profitable as learning a dead language, in which there are no 
books ; and yet this ftudy has given rife to fo mech pedantry, 
and to fuch an ambition in modern mufical authors, to be 
thought well verfed in the writings of the ancients upon mufic, 
that their treatifes are rendered both difgufting and unintelli- 
gible by it. Words only are come down to us without shings, 
We have fo few remains of ancient mufic by which to illuftrate 
its rules, that we cannot, as in painting, poetry, fculpture, or 
architeQture, judge of it, or profit by examples ; and to feveral 
of thefe terms which are crammed into our books, we are 
utterly unable to affix any precife or ufeful meaning- ‘To write, 
therefore, in favour of ancient mufic now, is like the emperor 
Julian’s defending paganifm, when mankind had given it up as 
indefenfible, and had attached themfetves to another religion. 

* However, it is, perhaps, a fortunate circumftance for md- 
dern mufic that the ancient is loft, as it might not have fuited 
the genius of our language, and might have tied us down to 
precedent ; as the writers of modern Latin never dare hazard a 
fingle thought or expreffion without claffical authority, 

* The fubje& itfelf of ancient mufic is fo dark, and writers 
concerning it are fo difcordant in their opinions, that I fhould 
have been glad to have waved all difcuffion about it. For to 
fay the truth, the ftudy of it is now become the bufinefs of 
an gntiquary more than of a mufician. But in every hiftory 
of mufic extant, in other languages, the praGice had been 
fo conftant for the author to make a difplay of what he 
knew, and what he did mt know concerning ancient mufic, 
that it feemed abfolutely neceffary for me to fay fomething 
about it, if it were only to prove, that if 1 have not been more 
fuccefsful in my enquiries than my predeceffors, I have not been 
lefs diligent. And it appeared likewife neceilary, before I at- 
tempted a hiftory of ancient Greek mufic, to endeavour to in- 
veftigate its properties, or at leaft to tell the little] knew of 
it, and ingennoufly to confefs my ignorance and doubts about 
the rett, 

‘ Indeed it was once my intention to begin my hiftory with 
the invention of the prefent mufical fale and counterpoint; for 

‘¢ What can we reafon, but from what we know ?” 
But it was impoffible to read a great number of books upon the 
fabje&t, without meeting with conjeCtures, and it was not eafy 
to perufe thefe, without forming others of my own. If thofe 
which I have hazarded fhould throw any hght upon the fubject, 
it will enable my readers to travel through the dark maze of 
inguiry with more facility, and confequently lefs difgait; and 
if I fail in my refearches, and leave both the fubje& and 
them where I found them, as the expeflation which I en- 
courage is but fmall, fo itis hoped will be their difappoint- 
ment. For with refpegt to all I have to fay, 1 muft confefs that 
the Spanifh motto adopted by Francis le Vayer, is whoily appli- 


cable. 
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* De las cofas mas feguras 
La masyYegura es dudar *, 


¢ In wadin through innumerable volumes, with promifing 
titles, and fy aeatie to the drudgery of all /uch reading as was 
never read, { frequently found that thofe who were moit diffufe 
upon the fubjeét, knéw leaft of the matter; and that technical 
jargon, and unintelligible pedantry fo loaded each page, 
that not an eligible thought could be found, in exploring thou- 
fands of them. Indeed my refeasches were fometimes fo un~- 
fuccefsful, that I feemed to refemble a wretch in the treet, raking 
the kennels for an old rufty nail. However, the ardour of en- 
quiry was now and then revived by congenial ideas, and by 
gleams of light emitted from penetration and intellipence : 
and thefe will be gratefully acknowledged, whenever they af- 
ford affiftance.’ 

In the firft feion of the Differtation Dr. Burney treats of 
the notation or tablature of ancient mufic, including its {cales, 
intervals, fyftems, and diagrams. He obferves, it does not 
appear from hiftory that the Egyptians, Pheenicians, Hebrews, 
or any ancient people, ‘who cultivated the arts, the Greeks 
and Romans excepted, had mufical chara@ers; and thefe had 
no other fymbols of found than the letters of their alphabet, 
which like wife ferved them for arithmetical numbers, and 
chronological dates.. He further remarks, that as the notation 
of the Greeks was imagined in the infancy of the art of mufic, 
when the flute had but few holes, and the lyre but few ftrings, 
the fimplicity of expreffing the oGtave of any found by the fame 
fign, as in modern mufic, was not thought of; the moft an- 
cient and conftant boundary of mufical tones having been the 
diatefercn, or fourth, the extremes of which interval were fixed, 
though the intermediate founds were mutable: and in the 
manner of tuning thefe confifted the difference of intervals in 
the feveral genera. | 

He proceeds to obferve, that the Greck fcale, in the time 
of Ariftoxenus, the oldeft writer upon mufic, whofe works now 
remain, extended to two olaves, and was calied j/rema per- 
Je@um, maximum, immutatum; becaule its extremities formed a 
‘perfe& confonance, including all the fimple, double, direé, 
and inverted concords, with all the particular fyftems ; and it 
was the opinion of the ancients that this difdiapafon, or double 
octave, was the greateit interval which could be received in 
melody. : 

According to our author’s accurate reprefentation, this 
whole fyftea: was compofed of five tilvachitii, or different feries 
of four founds, and ore note added at the bottom of the 
{cale to complete the double octave ; whence the firing was 





"9 The he moft fecure of all fecure things, is, to doubt. 
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called weocrnuCanopey OS, proflambanomenos, or note fubjoined 
to the fcale ; for though this was conftantly the loweft found 
in all the modes, it. was not included in the tetrachords, 

Dr. Burney afterwards fpecifies the ‘different founds of the 
tetrachord acording to their feveral denominations. In deve~ 
Joping this fubjeét, he produces a proof that the accents were 
known at the time of Alypius, and were then ufed chiefly for 
profedy, not mufic, for which they were only called in oc~ 
cafionally, 

For a more particular account of the Greek fcale, we refer 
our readers tothe work, and fhall proceed with a recital of the 
other fubjects contained in the Differtation. 

The fecond fe&tion treats of the three genera, diatonic, chro- 
matic, and enharmonic, which confif{t in the manner of ar- 
ranging the tones, femitones, and quarter tones of which an- 
cient melody was compofed. In the five fubfequent feciions 
the author delineates with great precifion the modes, muta- 
tions, melopceia, rythm, and the practice of melopecia, with 
examples. The shythmical enquiries feem ina particular man- 
ner happy, and to contain much claffical knowledg and fagacity. 

In the feventh fe@tion the author has given three fragments 
of ancient Greek mufic, explained in modern notes: the 
poems to which thefe melodies were fet, are of a kind which 
leaves little doubt of their high antiquity. Of the merit of 
thefe the doétor has enabled the unclaffical reader to form no 
inadequate judgment, by infufing into his Englifh tranflation 
much of the original fpirit. As a fpecimen of our author's 
poetical abiilties we have feleéted the following : 


‘HYMN to NEMESIS, 


* Avenging Nemefis, of rapid wing, 
Goddefs of eye fevere, thy praife we iing ; 
Againft thy influence, ruler of our lives, 
Daughter of Juftice, man but vainly ftriyes. 
>Tis thine to check with adamantine rein 
The pride of mortals, and their wihes vain ; 
Of infolence to blunt the lifted dart, 
And drive black Envy from the canker’d heart. 

« Still at the lentaee of thy reftlefs wheel, 
Whole track the Fates from human eyes conceal, 
Our fortune turns ; and in life’s toilfome race 
Tis thine, invifible, our fleps to trace ; 
To ftrew.with flow’rs, or thorns, the doubtful maze, 
And by thy rule to circum{cribe our days. 

‘ Infulting tyrants, at thy dire decree, 
Bow the proud head, and bend the flubborn knee $ 
Inflexible to each unjust de m8 and... 
Frow ning thou hold’ft thy {cales with feady hand. 


sentn . 
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Incorruptible judge, whom nought can move, 
Nor lefs infallible than mighty Jove : 
Great guardian ! ever watchful, ever near, 
~Ofacred minifter of juftice, hear ! 

* Avenging Nemefis, of rapid wing, 
Goddefs ot eye fevere, thy praife we fing, 
And let Aftrea, thy companion, fhare 
Our pious praifes, and our fervent pray’r. 
She mounts the fkies, or plunges into hell 
With rapid flight, the deeds of man to tell ; 
‘Dread Juflice! whofe report has power t’afluage 
The wrath of gods, and calm infernal rage.’ 


_ The eighth fection is employed on the queftion, Whether 
the ancients had counterpoint, or mufic in parts. This fub- 
ject has been fo warmly contefted by antiquaries, that Dr, 
Burney, after reciting the arguments in favour of each opinion, 
fums up the evidence in the following words ; 


‘ Having given the opinions of the moft refpectable writers 
on both fides of this long difputed queftion, it now remains to 
tell the reader ingenuoufly my own fentiments: and, to confefs 
the truth, I will venture to fay, that I do ot believe the an- 
‘cients ever did ufe fmultaneous harmony, that is, mufic in dif- 
ferent parts; for without thirds and fixths it muft have been 
infipid'; and with them, the combination of many founds and 
melodies moving by different intervals, and in different time, 
would have occafioned aconfufion, which the refpect that the 
Greeks had for their language and poetry, would not fuffer them 
to tolerate. 

* It has been frequently urged, and with apparent reafon and 

robability, that ignorance and knowledge, taite and inelegance, 
could not be fo much united in the fame people, as that they 
fhould be poffeffed of every kind of refinement and perfection in 
poetry, fculpture, and architefture, and yet be delighted with a 
rude, coarfe and ordinary mufic. But ftop any one principle of 
improvement in an art, or fingle wheel in a watch, and it will 
check all the reft; tie up one leg of an animal, to whom nature 
has even given four, and it will impede his progreffive motion, 
The Turkifh reljgion has not only ftopt the advancement of hu- 
man reafon' wherever it has been eftablifhed, but totally fup- 
preffed all the acquirements of former ages. If, therefore, it 
was a law with the ancients to regulate their melody by the length 

and number of fyllables ; and it every thing that was thought to 
injure poetry, by diftracting the attention from it, and rendering 
jt dificult to be underftood, was avoided, the multiplicity of con- 
cords in fimple counterpoint, and the contrary motion of parts in 
founds of different lengths, in more florid com pofitions, mult 
have bten held in utter abhorrence. ) 
‘ But mofic has not alwaysept pace with other arts in thofe 
countries, where they have been moft fuccefsfally cultivated. 
Painting, poetry, and {culpture, in Italy, during the fixteenth 
cen 
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century, greatly furpaffed the mufic of that period; and in 
France, though the compofitions of Lulli, in Louis the four- 
teenth’s time, were at leaft as much extolled by the natives, as 
thofe of the greateft muficians of ancient Greece, by fuch as ei- 
ther heard them, or heard of them; yet the French themfelves, 
now, are of the fame opinion as the inhabitants of other parts 
of Europe have long been, in thinking them not only greatly in- 
ferior to the beit produ&tions of the fame period in all the other 
arts, but wholly intolerable and deteftable. 

¢ I weil know that many paflages in ancient authors are point- 
ed out as favourable to the fide of mufic in parts; but what can 
not be found there by thofe who are determined to fee whatever 
they feek ? However, counterpoint feems as much a modern in- 
wention, as gunpowder, printing, the ufe of the compafs, or 
circulation of the blood; and if more proofs againft its ever 
having exifted are not given, itis not for want of them, but for 
fear of tiring the reader. One obfervation more, however, I 
muft add, as it feems conclufive, and has not, to my knowledge, 
been urged by any other writer. 

‘ It is generally allowed that the ecclefiaftical modes, and 
Canto Fermo of the Romifh church, are remains of the ancient 
Greek mufic; and as thefe have ever been written in manufcript 
miffals, without parts, and been always chanted in waifons dud 
oGaves, it isa ftrong prefumptive proof, among others, againft 
the ancients having had counterpoint, as this {pecies of melody is 
fo flow and fimple, as to be more capable of receiving, and, 
indeed, to ftand more in need of, the harmony of different 

arts, than any other. 

‘ The chief ufe, therefore which the ancients made of con- 
cords in mufic, feems only to afcertain intervals and diftances ; 
as in our firft leffons of folmifation it has been cuftomary to fpell 
intervals, as it were, by naming the intermediate founds ; as 
do re mi, do mi; dore mi fa, do fa; dove mi fsa fol, do fol, &c. 

‘ Upon the whole, therefore, it feems demonftrable, that 4ar- 
. mony, like ours, was never prattifed by the ancients: however, 
‘I have endeavoured to fhew, that the ftripping their mufic of 
counterpoint does not take from it the power of pleafing, - or of 
producing great effects ; and, in modern times, if a Farinells, 
a Gizziello, or a Cafarelli, had fung their airs wholly without 
accompaniment, they would, perhaps, have been liitened to 
but with ftill more pleafure. Indeed the c/o/es of great fingers, 
made wholly without accompaniment, are more attended to 
than all the contrivance of complicated parts, in the courfe of 
the ajrs which they terminate. 

‘ An elegant and graceful melody, exquifitely fung bya fine 
yoice, 1s fure to engage atcention, and to create delig ht without 
inftrumental affiRance; and in afolo, compofed and performed 
by a great mafter, the lefs the accompaniment is heard, the bet- 
ter. Hence ir fhould feem as if the harmony of accumulated 
yocal parts, or the tumult of iniiramental, was a0 more than a 
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go Dr. Price's Obfervations on Civil Liberty. 
faccedancum to a.mellifluous voice, or fingle inflrament of the 
frit ciafs, which is but feldom found. However, to divertify 
and vary Our mufical amufements, and to aflilt in dramatic 
painting, a full piece, and a well written chorus, have their 
pecoliar merit, even among fongs and folos, however elegant 
the compofition, or perfect the performance.’ 


The ninth feéion is allotted to the confideration of dra- 
matic mufic: here the differtation ceafes to be technical; and 
the author has had the addrefs not only to threw much light 
upon this obfcure fubje&, but to render it both interefting and 
entertaining to fuch as are neither fcholars nor muficians. He 
produces the ftrengeft evidence for proving that the ancient dra- 
mas were fung. In the conclufion of the preliminary difcourfe he 
colleéts and examines the moft remarkabte hiftorical incidents of 
the effecis attributed to the mufic of the ancients : confidering, 
firft, the effeéts of ancient mufic in foftening the manners, and 
promoting civilization ; fecondly, its effe&s in exciting, or re= 
preffipg the paflions; and thirdly, its medicinal power in 
curing difeafes. Dr. Burney admits, that, confidering the 
fimplicity of the ancient mufic, and its intimate union with 
poetry, it might operate more powerfully in theatric, and 
other public exhibitions, than the artificial melody, and com- 
plicated harmony of moderna times; though he is of opinion 
that the hyperbolical accounts of its fupernatural powers, re- 
lated by ancient writers, are not only too improbable for belief, 
but too ridiculous to be treated ferioufly. 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that the volume 
greatly exceeds in bulk the expeQatian which the fubfcribers 
had reafon to entertain on that fubje& ; and that it is:alfo en- 
riched with three.plates, which were not promifed in the pro- 
polals: thefe are engraved by Bartolozzi, from defigns of Cie 
piiani, and are moft exquifitely beautiful. The other plates con- 


‘ filting of reprefentations of ancient inftruments, are extremely 


curious, on account of their feleétion and authenticity as 
well as execution. 
[ To be continued. | 





II. Odfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles 
of Government, and the Jufiice and Palicy of the War with 
America. Yo which is added am Appendix, containirg a State 
of the National Debt, &c. Ry Richard Price. 8v0. 2s, Cadell. 

pus pamphlet is divided into two parts; in the firft of 

which we are prefented with ab{tra& obfervations relative 
to liberty.; and in the fccond, with various confiderations on 
the war.with:America, The apthor. diftingnifhes liberty aoe 
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four general kinds; namely, phyfical, moral, religious, and 
civil liberty; which he afferts can orly be enjoyed where 
mankind are governed, in thofe feveral modes of aétion, en- 
tirely by the dictates of their own will. This doétrine, no 
doubt, appears very beautiful in theory, but we imagine Dr, 
Price will hardly be able to fhew that it ever was reduced to 
prafice in any human fociety. ‘There feems indeed to be an 
impoflibility of fuch an application, fo far-as relates to civil 
liberty. For, to what purpofe are laws ena&ted, if not to re» 
ftrain individuals from fuch‘an indulgence of their own will, 
as might prove deftru€tive to the peace or happinefs of other 
members of the community ? If we fhall admit that the a@ions 
of men are uncontroulable by civil jurifdi&tion, there is at 
once an end of all political inftitutions.—Dr. Price is aware 
of the conclufions which would refult from the principles he 
has eftablifhed ; and this do@trine therefore is qualified in. the 
following obfervations, 


‘From hence it is obvious that civil liberty, in its moft per- 
fe&t degree, can be enjoyed only in fmall ftates, where eve 
member is capable of giving his {uffrage in perfon, and of being 
chofen into public offices When a ftate becomes fo numerous, 
or when the different parts of it are removed to fuch diftancés 
from one another, as to render this impratticable, a dithinution 
of liberty neceffarily arifes. There are, however, in thefe'cir- 
cumftances, methods by which fuch near approaches may be 
made to perfeé liberty as fhall anfwer all the purpofes of govern- 
ment, and at the fame time fecure every right of human na- 
ture. 

‘ Though all the members of a ftate fhould not ‘be capable of 
giving their faffrages on public meafures, individually and per- 
fonally, they may do this by the appointment of fubftitutes or 
reprefentatives. ‘They may entruft the powers of ‘legiflation, 
jubjeét to fuch reftri€tions as they fhall think neceflary, with any 
number of delegates; and whatever can be done by fuch dele- 
gates, within the limits of their truft, may be confidered as done 
by the united voice and counfel of the community.’ 


The doctor has here interrupted the fubjeét, by a digreffion 
into an ideal feheme of fuch a confederate government ofthe 
different nations of the world, as might exclude the defola- 
tions of war, and produce univerfal peace and otdér; but we 
fhall continue the quotation from where he retéfns to confider 
the government of a particular ftate. 


© I have obferved, that though, in a great ftate, all the indi- 

viduals that compofe it cannot be admitted to an immediate par- 
ticipation in the powers of legiflation and government, yet the 

“may participate in thefe powers ‘by a delegation of them toa 

body of reprefentatives.——In this cafe it is evident that the ftate 
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will be ftill free or felf-governed ; and that it will be more or 
lefs fo in proportion as it is more or lefs fairly and adequately 
reprefented. Ifthe perfons to whom the truft of government is 
committed hold their places for fhort terms; if they are chofea 
by the unbiaffed voices of a majority of the fate, and fubje& to 
their inftructions ; liberty will be enjoyed in its highe? deoree, 


But if they are chofen for long terms by 2 part only of the fate; 


ae | 


and if during that term they are fudject to no controw] Ly their 


conftituents; the very idea of liberty will be left, andthe power 
of chufing conftituents becomes nothing but a powe:, lodge tin 
afew, to chufe at certain periods, a body of afters for them 


felves and for the reft of the community. And ifa fate js 
fank that the majority of its reprefentatives are elected by 
handful of the meaneft perfonsin it, whofe votes are always pa! 
for; and if alfo, there isa higher will on which even thefe mocix 
reprefentatives themfelves depend, and that diredts their voices : 
Gn thefe circumftances, it will be an ‘abufe of language to fay 
that the fate poffeffes liberty. Private men, indeed, might be 
allowed the exercife of liberty; as they might alfo under the 
moft defpotic government; but it would be an indulgence or 
connivance derived from the fpirit of the times, or from an ac- 
cidental mildnefs in the adminiftration. And, rather than be 
governed in fuch a manner, it would perhaps be better to be go- 
verned by the will of one man without any reprefentation ; for 
a reprefentation fo degenerated could an{wer no other end than 
to miflead and deceive, by difguifing flavery, and keeping up a 
form of liberty when the reality was loft. 

¢ Within the limits now mentioned, liberty may be enjoyed 
in every poflible degree; from that which is complete and per- 
feét, to that which is merely nominal; according as the people 
- have more or lefs of a fhare in government, and of a controul- 
ing power over the perfons by whom it is adminiftered.’ 

Thefe obfervations are particularly applied by the author to 
the Britifh government ; and it is evident that his arguments, 
through the whole produ&ion, are not only dire&ted againtt 
the poffible abufes of legiflative authority, but even condemn 
the conftitution of this country, as it is at prefent eftablifhed. 
He proceeds, however, to the fecond part of the treatife, 
where he enquires what the war with America is in the fol- 
lowing refpects ; viz. 1. in refpeét of juftice; 2. the princi- 
ples of the conftitution ; 3. in refpe& of policy and humanity; 
4. the honour of the kingdom. : 

Dr. Price obferves that the enquiry, whether the war with 
the colonies is a juft war, will be beft determined by ftating 
the power over them, which it is the end of the war to main- 
tain ; and this he does by citing the words of the aét of par- 
liament, which declares, ‘* That this kingdom has power, and 
of right ought to have power to make laws and ftatutes to bind 
the colonies, and people of America, in all cafes whatever,” 

_ € Dread- 
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¢ Dreadful power indeed, continues our author, I defy any 
one to exprefs flavery in ftronger language. It is the fame with 
declaring ‘* that we have aright to do with them what we 
pleafe.””—I will not waite my time by applying to fuch a claim 
any of the preceding arguments. If my reader does not feel 
more in this cafe, than words can exprefs, all reafoning muft be 
vain.’ 

Dr. Price appears to be endowed with great fenfibility on 
the fubjec&t of American freedom ; but might he not have ac. 
knowledged, that the inhabitants of Great Britain are as much 
under the power of the legiflature as America is defined to be, 
in the act to which he appeals? The fuppofition that an-af- 
fembly of reprefentatives ele&ed by the people, will ever abufe 
their delegated-truft, from the mere wantonnefs of authority, 
is, in our opinion, too improbable to juftify any apprehenfions 
for the liberty of the nation; and it ought to be remembered, 
that a high degree of moral certainty is the utmolt fecurity we 
can pofiefs for the continuance of any enjoyment, in the im- 
perfe& ftate of human things. ‘The author proceeds to a more 
particular confideration of the juftice of the war with the colo- 
nies; but his arguments on this fubje& being chiefly of an ex- 
poftulatory nature, it is unneceffary to mention them. 

In the fecond fection, the author enquires, whether the 
war with America is juftified by the principles of the confti- 
tution ; but the enquiry is conduéted in fo fummary a manner, 
that, without the intervention of any argumentative premifes, 
Dr. Price decifively concludes, that the war is a grofs and fla- 
grant violation of the principles of the conftitution. 

The third fe€tion is allotted to the confideration of the po- 
licy of the war with America; refpe&ing which we fhall pre- 
fent our readers with fome of his obfervations. 


¢ The object of this war has been often enough declared to 
be ‘* maintaining the fupremacy of this country over the colo- 
nies.” Ihave already enquired how far reafon and juttice, the 
principles of liberty, and the rights of humanity, entitle us to 
this fupremacy. Setting afide, therefore, nowall confiderations 
of this kind, I would -obferve, that this fupremacy is to be 
maintained, either merely for its own fake, or for the fake of 
fome public intereft connected with it and dependent upon it.— 
If for its own fake; the only obje& of the war is the extenfion of 
dominion; and its only motive is the luft of power.—All go- 
vernment, even within a ftaie, becomes tyrannical, as far as it 
is aneedlefs and wanton exercile of power ; or is carried farther 
than is abfolutely neceffary to preferve the peace and to fecure 
the fafety of the ftate. This is what an excellent writer calls 
governing too much; and its effect muft always be, weakening 
government by rendering it contemptible and ee 
thing 
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thing can be of more importance, in governing diftant provinces 
and adjufting the clafhing interefts of different focieties, than 
attention to this remark. In thefe citcumftances it is, particu- 
larly neceflary to make a-fparing ufe of power, in order to pre- 
ferve power.—Happy would it have been for Great Britain, had 
this been remembered by tliofe who have lately conduded ‘its 
affairs. But our policy has been of another kind. At the pe- 
riod when our authority fhould. have been moft concealed, it 
has been brought moft in view; and, by a progreffion of vio- 
lent meafures, every one of which has increafed diftrefs, we have 
given the world reafon toconclude, that we are acquainted with 
no other method of governing than by force.—What a fhocking 
miftake ?—IFf our object is power, we fhould have known better 
how to ufe it; and our rulers fhould have confidered, that free- 
men will always revolt at the fight of a-naked fword; and that 
the complicated affairs of a great kingdom, holding in fubordi- 
Nation to.it a multitude of diftant communities, all jealous of 
their rights, and warmed with fpirits as high as our own, re- 
quire not only the moft fkilfal, but the moft cautious and tender 
management. ‘The confequences of a different management we 
are now feeling. We {ee ourfelves driven among rocks, and in 
danger of being loft. 

¢ There are the following reafons which feem to make it too 
probable, that the prefent conteft with America is a conteft for 
power only, abftracted from all the advantages conneéted with it, 

‘ sft. There isa love of power for its own fake inherent.in 
human nature; and it cannot be wncharitable to fuppofe that the 
nation in general, and the cabinet in particular, are too likely 
to be influenced by it. Whatcan be more flattering than to 
look acrofs the Atlantic, and to fee in the boundlefs continent 
of America, increafing millions whom we have a right to order 
as we pleafe, who hold their property at our difpofal, and whe 
have no other lawthan our will. With what complacency have 
we been ufed to talk of them as our fubjeéts ?—Is it not the ins 
terruption they now give to this pleafure; is it not the oppofi- 
tion they make to our pride; and not any injury they have done 
us, that is the fecret {pring cf our prefent animofity againf 
them ?——=I wifh all in this kingdom would examine themfelves 
carefully on this point. Perhaps, they might find, that they 
have not known what fpiritthey are of.—Perhaps,. they would 
become fenfible, that it.wasa fpirit of dominion, more than a 
regard to the true intereft of this country, that lately led fo 
many of them, with fuch favage folly, to addrefs the throne for 
the flaughter of their brethren in America, if they will not fab- 
mit tothem; and to make offers of their lives and fortunes for 
that purpofe.—Indeed, I am perfuaded, that, were pride and 
the luft of dominion exterminated from every heart among us, 
and the humility of Chrittians infufed in their room, this quar- 
rel would be foon ended. 


* adly. 
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© edly. Another reafon for believing that this is a conteft for 
power only is, that our minifters have frequently declared, that 
their object is not to draw a revenue from America; and that 
many of thofe who are warmeft for continuing it, reprefent the 
American trade as of no great confequence. 

‘ But what deferves particular confideration here is, that this 
isa conteft from which no advantages can poffibly be derived. 
—Not a revenue: for the provinces of America, when defolated, 
will afford no revenue; or if they fhould, the expence of fab- 
duing them and keeping them in fubjeation will much exceed’ 
that revenue —Not any of the advantages of trade: foritis a 
folly, nextto infanity, to think trade can be promoted by im- 

overifhing our cuftomers, and fixing i in their minds an ever. 
{tioe abhorrence of us.—It ier therefore, that this war 
can have no other obje& than the extenfion of power — Mifer- 
able reflexion !—To fheath our fwords in the bowels of our bre- 
thren, and f{pread mifery and ruin among a happy people, for 
novothe: end than to oblige them to acknowledge our faprema- 
cy. How horrid ?—This is the curfed ambition that led a Ca 
far and an Alexander, and many other mad conquerors, to at- 
taek peaceful communities, and to lay walle the earth.’ 


Dr. Price alledges, that the conduét of adminiftration rela 
tive to America, for fome years, has been nothing (to fay the 
beft of it) but a feries of the blindeft rigour followed by re. 
tractation ; of violence followed by conceffion; of miftake, 
weaknefs, and inconfiftency, Without enquiring into the juf- 
tice of this charge, we fhall only obferve, that the do&er has 
hereby indire@tly {we fuppofe without defign) recommend- 
ed the unremitting profecution of that war which he profeff.s 
to reprebate in the ftrongeft terms. Towards the end of the 
feftion we find him him defcanting on public credit; from the 
view of which, as on other occafions, he draws the mot 
ominous prognoftics, 

In refpe& to the honour of the nation as affefed by the war 
with America, be declaims in the following firain, 


« One of the pleas for continuing the conteft with America is, 


¢¢ that our honouwris engaged; aud that we cannot now recede 
« 5° 


without the moft humiliating conceflions.” 

« With refpeét to this, it is proper to obferve, that a diftinftion 
fhould be made between the nation, and its rulers. Jt is mee 
fancholy that there fhould be ever any reafon fer making fuch a 
dilun@tion. A government is, or ought to be, nothing but an 


inftivution for colle&ting and for carrying into execution the will 


ef the people. Bur fo far is this froma being in general the fa&, 


“that the meafures of government, and tte “feate of the people, 


are fometimes in direct oppolition to one another; nor does it 
often happen that any certain conclufion can be drawn from the 
one to the other,—I will not pretend to decermine, whether, in 

4 the 
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the prefent inftance, the difhonour attending a retreat would be« 
Jong to the nation at large, or only to the perfons in power who 
guide its affairs. Let it be granted, though, probably far from 
true, that the majority of the kingdom favour the prefent mea- 
fures. Nogood argument could be drawn from hence againf 
receding. The difgrace to which a kingdom muft fabmit by 
making conceffions, is nothing to that of being the agereffors in 
an unrighteous quarrel; and dignity, in fuch circumftances, 
confifts in retracting freely, {peedily, and magnanimoufly.— 
For, (to adopt, on this occafion, words which I have heard ap- 
plied to this very purpofe, in a great aflembly, bya peer to whom 
this kingdom has often looked as its deliverer, and whofe ill ftate 
of health at this awful moment of public danger every friend to 
Britain muft deplore) to adopt, I fay, the words of this great 
man—‘* Rectitude is dignity. Oppreffion only is meannefs ; 
and juftice, honour.” 

The obfervator afterwards confiders the probability of fuc- 
ceeding in the war with America. 


‘ Tothink, fays he, of conquering that whole continent with 
30,000 or 40,0CcO men to be traniported acrofs the Atlantics 
2and fed from hence, and incapable of being recruited after any 
defeat—'This is indeed a folly fo great, that language does not 
afiord a name for it.’ | | 

This, furely, is delivering his opinion in very ftrong and 
pofitive terms. The events of war, it mult be acknowledged, 
are extremely uncertain; but as the experiment is now likely 
to be tried, of reducing the colonies by the force of arms, 
time will foon determine, whether adminiftrdtion, or Dr. Price, 
fhall be admitted to have formed the trueit judgment on this 
important fubje&. 

The author concludes with laying befure the public the 
fketch of the conciliatory plan propoled by lord Shelburne, 
which is delivered in his lordfhip’s own words. A fhort Ap- 
pendix is added, containing an account of the national debt at 
Midfammer, 1775, with a ftate of the national account the 
fame year, and the annual expenditure, | 

To pronounce our opinion of thefe Obfervations with ex- 
plicitnefs and candour: the author difcovers more of the pre- 
judice and acrimony of a partizan, than the judgment of a 
difinterefted enquirer. On a fubje& fa often difcuffed, we 
fhould readily excufe the tritenefs of his arguments; but, in 
general, they are likewife feeble and indecifive ; not tending 
fo much to determine the principles on which the controverfy 
is founded, as to condemn the profecution of it on the fide of 
Great Britain. 
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TIT, Reflections critical and moral on the Letters of the late Ear! of 
Chefterfield, ty Thomas Huater, AZ, 4. 80. .45, fewed. 
Cadell. 


HE author of this work has now had the honour of com- 
menting on the pofthumous produions of the two moft 
illuftrious and admired writers of the prefent age, whether 
confidered in point of rank, reputation, fortune, natural and 
acquired talents, or literary and elegant accomplifhments. 
The philofophical character * of lord Bolingbroke, however, 
was certainly much fairer game for critic2] animadverfion than 
the epiftolary chara&ter of lord Chefterfield; as the works of 
the former were probably compofed with the view of being — 
fubmitted to the public, and the Letters of the other are 
only the private and confidential correfpondence maintained 
with a favourite fon. But it muft be acknowledged, that, if 
Mr. Hunter be liable to the accufation of feverity, in examining 
a work of this kind with all the rigour of criticifm, the motive 
by which he profeffes to be actuated fufficiently juftifies his con- 
du& ; for, confidering the fuperior popularity of familiar let- 
ters, toan abftrufe philofophical work, we cannct deny that 
fome of lord Chefterfield’s admonitions may prove much more 
pernicious to the caufe of morality, than all the fpeculative 
principles of Bolingbroke. 
This volume is divided into nine fedlions, in the firft and fe. 
cond of which the author examines what he calls the bright fide 
of lord Chefterfield’s charaéter, as a writer and a man. 


‘ To do juftice to lord Cheflerfield’s compofition, fays he, 
would require a pen like his own: or let his lordfhip’s favour- 
ites, Venus and the Graces, join in concert to fing his eulogium ! 

¢ We thould not do him fufiicient. juftice, fhould we only fay 
that he is clear and eafy, natural and unaffeted : for he is figu- 
rative, florid, ornamented, and nighly polifhed. He does not 
hurt the ear, encumber the fenfe, or perplex our thoughts with 
long and tedious fentences; but is, every where, pure; fhort, 
but expreffive ; concife, but not abrupt; full and fatisfaftory, 
but not voluminous ; and has generally united laconic brevity 
with attic elegance. He is happy in expreflions always fuited to 
his fubjeét; and nothing is farther from affectation than his 
language. I prefaume, he was accultomed to {peak with the 
fame eufe and propriety that he writes. It feems natural ‘to © 
him ; or, art had affumed fo juft a caft, and fo well imitated the 
tone ‘of nature, that we cannot diftinguith the one from the 


other. 





+ See Crit. Rev. vol. xxx. p, 81. 
Vou. XLI, Fed. 1776. H ¢ Lord 
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« Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle is mufic, filling and delighting the 
ear with the moft melting notes, and the {weeteft and moft happy 


“cadences*: or, his barid may be faid to be that of one of the 


firft mafters in painting, who prefents you with the gayett 


{cenery, the lovelici landfcapes,. and the moft fplendid colour- 


ing in nature. A brook, however pure and tranfparent, is too 


diminutive an object to give us a juft refemblaace of the lord 


Chefterfield’s ftyle and manner. We may compare his lord- 
fhip’s compofition to a ftream (were not this, likewife, too trite 


- an image) full, but not redandant ; loud, but not noify ;' fmooth 


and placid, yet not languid or fluggifh; ftrong, but not harfh, 
diffonant, or raging; harmonious in its courfe, mufical in its 
falls; and, in the whole, feafting the eye, the ear, the fancy, 
the fenfitive tafle, and all the animal faculties and paffions of the 
man. Its banks are crowned with all the beauties of fimple 
nature ;. or with ornaments formed after the models, or an- 
fwering to our ideas, of perfect nature. We have only to la- 
ment, that the fource from whence it flows is tainted, and con- 


~veys a fubtle poifon, fatal to the lives of thofe who indulge, at 
' Jarge, in the tempting ftream. 


‘ In his moral leffons, he gives us not only the trite apothegm, 
or thread-bare maxim-; but he illaftrates his obfervations b 
happy allafions, enlivens them by wit, enforces them by reafon, 
and recommends them by proper examples ; fo that you are not 


_ only inftru&ted, but pleafed, not, merely, informed, but charmed 


with his manner, his language and addrefs: with much fimpli- 
city he has much purity; and, is, at the fame time, both eafy 


_and elegant. 


‘ He feems to be always calm, recolleéted, and in good 
humour ; happy in an uniform tranquillity, the effect of 
natural temper and gaiety of heart; and thefe cherifhed: and 
improved by cultivation, by polite letters, and by that eafe'and 


_ferenity, that indolence, that independence which every friend 


of the Mufes ought, or would. be thought, to be pofleffed of. 
His fortune, his titles and honours might. be affigned as contri- 
buting to this happy fpirit, did-we not obferve men poffeffed of 
all thefe, not diilinguifhed by. their humanity, their placability, 
or good temper. 

‘ He is not fo laboured and affeétedly learned as lord Boling- 
broke . but, then, he is more clear, more eafy and agreeable ; 
and infults not his readers with. fuch.a profufion: of erudition, 


_ and fuch an exhibition of {uperior reafoning, upon every fubject 


that occurs, as tend to {peak him fupreme dictator, in letters as 
in politics, in theology.as in philofophy, and, next to the in- 
finite. Creator, the firit genius in the univerfe. Lord Chefterfield 
is, in his. writings, what, we prefaume, he was, in his life;— 
humane, chearful, complaifant, and obliging ; entertaining with. 
out form, and infructive without pride or infolence; defirous, 
at the fame time, to pleafe and to inform; and aiming to advife 
as a friend, rather than to dictate as a matter. 
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Huniter’s RefeSions on Chelterfield’s Letters: 09 
© He has a quick and clear conception on the fubjeéts that 
lie within his fphere,—a fine imagination, an accurate and jult 
tafte for compofition and works of genius, with a peculiar beauty 
of expreffion ; the allufions he, oftentimes, makes ufe of have 
not, only, a perfect propriety, but a fingular delicacy and poet- 
ical juftnefs, in their application. He has not, indeed, given 
us much that is new, on the fubje& of criticifm; but his owa 
compofition and letters exhibit the jafteft fpecimen of that cor- 
re€tnefs, perfpicuity, and elegance, which he recommended to 
the practice of his fon; and, a thoufand critical precepts would 
not contribute, fo much, to form a perfe& ftyle, as his own 
example. 


Our author proceeds to delineate, with great precifion, his 
lordfhip’s chara&er in refpeét of wit, acquired knowledge, lively 
imagination, and retentive memory, with other extraordinary 
endowments which it is acknowledged he poffefled ina high 
degree. In difplaying thofe feveral qualifications Mr. Hunter 
has acquitted himfelf with ingenuity, candour, and difcern- 
ment; but we cannot accede to the opinion that the work 
which is the fubjeét of thefe refleftions afferds fufficient ground 
for affirming his lordfhip to have been incapable of the fube 
lime and pathetic in compofition, whatever his genius 
in reality might be. Neither the familiar nature of the epif- 
tolary ftyle, nor the fubje&s of the cortefpondence, admitted 
or required the exertion of thofe thining endowments, The 
inftance produced by Mr. Hunter to fupport his remark, of 
the majefty which may be perceived even in the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil, feems not to be a fair argument for deter- 
mining the queition ; for though thofe poems be founded on 
the fubjects of paftoral and rural life, yet, as poetical com- 
pofitions, they are addrefled to the imagination, and might 
therefore more properly be embellifhed with higher ornaments 
than would be fuitable to the natural plainnefs and fimplicity 
of epiftolary writings. 

After treating of lord Chefterfield’s ftyle and manner, 
which, in our author’s opinion, refemble more the compo- 
fition of Paterculus than of Livy, and of Xenophon than of 
Plato, he next takes a view of his lordfhip’s matter, which 
he acknowledges to be entitled to approbation and applaufe, 
on various fubjects. He allows that lord Chefterfield had ac- 
quired by experience and reflection a deep and extenfive know- 
ledge of human-nature, particularly of its follies, weakneffes, 
and vices; though with refpect to its dignity and moral per- 
fe€tion, he imagines his conceptions to have been extremely 
defeftive. Mr. Hunter readily admits, however, that on 
other fubjeéts, with which the great patrician was more con- 
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verfant, he makes not only pertinent and ufeful, but deep and 
refined obfervations. This, he obferves, is particularly he 
cafe where his lordihip treats of politics, the prudential con- 
duét-of life, and whatever relates to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of mankind. He further remarks, that the rules which 
the noble aughor delivers refpe&ing converfation are perfedlly 
juft and rational ; and that his obfervations on books and read- 
ing, on the ufe and abufe of time, on the end and advantage 
‘of travel, on compofition in general, and the epiftolary in par- 
ticular, are highly valuable. 

Hitherto Mr. Hunter has entertained his readers with a mi- 
nute, elaborate, and copious difplay of lord Chefterfield’s cha- 
raéter, fo far as it is confeffedly entitled to admiration and 
praife. But at this period of the work the agreeable fubject is. 
reverfed, and we are henceforth prefented with an almoft un- 
interrupted feries of cenfare and difapprobation. We wifh, 
for the fake of the great original whofe moral picture is here 
delineated, that we could not recognize any of the lineaments 
exprefied in fo deep a fhade ; and for the candour of the au- 
thor, that he had not en fome occafions expofed the blemifhes 
and imperfeGions, if not with real injuftice, at leaft with too 
much afperity. 


¢ His four volumes, fays the author of thefe Refleftions, may 
be entitled, An entire Code of Hypocrify and Diffimulation : 
containing ‘the finefie, the artifice, the craft, the virtue, or the 
femblance of virtue, with all the external accom plithments nes 
ceffary to form the chara€ter of the complete courtier. The 
Chriitian, or, in other words, the fincere moraliit, will look 
"upon the noble lord, with all his wit, his genius, his elegance 
and penetration, as a little, a frivolous and fuperficial man ; 
engroffed by felfifhnefs, vanity, and ambition; and in order to 
gratify thefe paffions, a devout conformift to the world, its 
fafhions and follies :—regardlefs of the interefts or miferies of 
mortality, but fo far as he may reap advantage from them, and 
_ profit by the follies or frailties of mankind. o 


Mr. Hunter entirely difapproves of the encomium which 
lord Chefterfield has beftowed on Voltaire’s Hiftory of Lewis 
XIV. as being altogether partial, and unworthy the good 
fenfe and moral difcernment of the author; and he fa- 
vours us with his own opinion of the work in queftion, as it 
‘appears, he fays, to a plain man, and a fober Englifhman,’ to 
one who is better acquainted with ancient than modern man- 
ners, and more enamoured of the Virtues than the Graces. 
What is chiefly cenfured in this critique, is the reprefentation 
which Voltaire has given of the genius of Calvinifm ; bur we 
alfo meet with feveral mifcellaneous remarks, not ill Sousa, 
and 
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and a general character of Voltaire’s hiftorical writings, which 
ts delineated with difcernment. ; 

From the digreffion on Voltaire, the author returns to lord 
Chefterfieid, on whom he feverely animadverts, in refpect to 
fome of the paternal precepts and admonitions contained in the 
Letters. 


‘ In comedy and romance, fays he, we:have fometimes loofe 
fcenes exhibited, loofe fentiments exprefled, and lewd Characters 
and examples held out to us, as copies or pictures of ordinary 
life, and the real manners of the times:—but leffons of lewd- 
nels, given profefiedly and coolly by a father to his fon,—plea- 
{ure tanght and recommended as a neceflary expedient in bu- 
finefs, is fuch a novelty and refinement in the iyftem of good 
breeding, is {uch an outrage done to deceacy, and to the moral 
. fenfe genérally entertained by mankind, fo .contsary to nature, 
and the ufual workings of parental affection, that we cannot 
eafily account for it, unlefswe might be allowed to fuppofe, 
that the father, by engaging the fon in the fame criminal com- 
merce, intended to flatter or juftify their common conduct, and 
to detraét from the infamy of both. 

‘ But, perhaps, there is fome injuftice in this laft refleCion. 
Lord Chetterheld appears not confcious of any infamy from his 
illicit commerce with the other fex, or that any difhonour at- 


tended the illegitimacy of his fon; whom he publifhed, not 


without fome pride, in mof of the courts of Europe. The 
truth may feem to be this. He writes, to ufe his own exprefiion, 
as a man.of pleafure to a man of pleafure: but being, as he ac~- 
knowledges, paft the quick fenfe of it himfelf, he was perhaps 
willing to refrefh his imagination by dwelling on the gallan- 
tries of his fon, and by renewing the memory of his own amours. 
‘Nothing is more common than this procefs in the depravity of 
human nature.. Wehave feen, in other inftances, befides this 
before us, thejlewd father triumphing in the lewdnefs of his 
fons ; into whofe intrigues we have known him, as eagerly and 
joyoufly inquifitive as if he had been in fearch of their virtues 
and perfegtions. But a letter of lewdnefs containing inftrudtions 
bow.to w-—re with difcretion and credit, is one of thofe- mon- 
fiers which ftrikes us with horror at firt fight; and we can 
fcarce conceive more deteftation for the fon who murdered his 
mother, than for the father who thus murders his fon: and as 
none but an unnatural tyrant would have dared to perpetrate the 
former, fo none but a debauchee of quality would have pro- 
fefiedly avowed and attempted the latter. If, as the noble lord 
obierves, (refleting on the abbé Fenelon) no bawd could have 
written a more falacious letter to an innocent country girl, than 
- the direétor did to his pupil; it is certain, that no pimp or pan- 
der could have wrote more falacions letters than the noble lord 
has done to debauch his own fon. We may add, upon this oc- 
calic », gta~ lord Chefterfield had little room to accufe the i 
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of hypocrify or diffimulation, as fometimes in the fame letter, - 
he encourages and directs the lewd amours of his fon, nay 

points out to him a particular lady as the obje&t of criminal paf- 

fion, and with the folemnity of an apoftle calls upon God to 

blefs him; elfewhere he befeeches him for God’s fake to make 

himfelf mafter of thofe graces and accomplifhments, which are 

to gain him the men, and gain him the women. And it is 

fomething remarkable, that an Englifh fox-hunter is treated as 

a bear, and held out as a monfter, which fhocks his lordfhip’s 

delicacy, and one would fufpeé, threatened the diffolution of 
his frame : but when a French w—re of figure is the game, the 

chace, it feems, is honourable, and the exercife fuch as tends to 

- the polith and perfeétion of the man, 

~ € | would not charge the noble lord’s portrait with deeper or 

darker coloars than belong to it: 1 will not therefore accufe 
him of entertaining the principles of {peculative infidelity, not- 
withftanding his acknowledged prejudices in favour of fome emi- 
nent infidel writers. He read much; and it is not eafy to re- 
concile a tolerable knowledge of books with a favourable opinion 
of infidelity: and indeed, in. poiat of argument, his lordfhip. 
has clearly decided in favour of the Believer. . Yet, in fact, lord 
Cheflerfield feems to have been as much a Mahometan, or a Jew, 
as a Chriflian. If we may judge of men’s principles by their 
praciice, it appears by thefe letters that lord Chefterfield had no 
thought or concern at all about religion. Habit and praétice 
oftener fuperinduce principles, or lead to no principles at all, 
than thefe operate to influence the pradtice.. Avarice, drunkens 
ne{s and other vices may frequently be obferved, not founded, 
we believe, in the fpeculative principles of infidelity, and yet 
inconfiitent with every principle of the Chriftian religion, The 
flatefman and the courtier have very ftrong and peculiar temp- 
tations to this pradtical infidelity. Charmed as his lordfhip 
was with the honcurs and eclat of a court, he could not eafily 
reconcile his paflions and practice to the precepts of humility 
and poverty of {pirit, of felf-denial and felf abafement. Anxious, 
as he was, to pleafe men, he could not be the fervant of God, 
Admiring, as he did, the harmony of periods, the elegance of 
diction and the pomp of elocution, he could not well relifh the 
natural and genuine fimplicity of the gofpel fiyle. Relying, as 
he did, for the fuccefs of all his views and meafures on human 
prudence and policy, we fhould not wonder, if he excluded the 
agency of Providence, in the conduét of human affairs. De- 
voted entirely, as he was, tothe world, toits natural and civil ad- 
vantages, we expected, as we find, that he fhould not beftow a 
thought, or extend a with to the future, fpiritual and eternal 
ftate. A courtier fo fpruce, fo drefly, fo fafhionable, fo anxious 
for his perfon and perfonal elegance, that he pretends to pre- 
fcribe to the mioutef circumftances in drefs and deportment, 
could have little conception of that moral greatnefs, which con- 
ititutes the inner man of the heart; as the fipcerity and truth 
in 
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navcrd and deed, prefcribed to the fcholars of the gofpel, was 
altogether inconfiftent with the verfatility and duplicity, the ar- 
tice and flattery, the fimulation and diffimulation, permitted 
and recommended as moft neceffary in forming the character 
and addrefs of his favourite pupil. Noble, as he was. and con- 
verfant among nobles, ftudious of the refinements of civil po- 
licy, and the maxims.of ftate, admitted to the perfons and coun- 
cils of princes, he may be fuppofed to have had little relifh for 
the foolifhncfs of preaching, or deference to the fentiments and 
authority of the catpenter’s Son, and the fifhermen of Galilee. 
His wit and delicacy muft be fhocked by the fimplicity of their 
manners and maxims; and the meannefs of their birth and ttyle 
in life, would procure them little or no regard from the man of 
fafhion and family,’ ; 


After various remarks of a fimilar nature, Mr. Hunters 
with the view of imprefling his readers with a deteftation of 
the immoral principles and ‘praftices interfperfed in the 
work on which he-comments, -contrafts them with a defcription 
of the virtue praétifed and recommended by the patriots and 
fages of ancient Greece and Rome; concluding with an 
addrefs to the public againft the fedudtive tendency of thofe ce- 
lebrated Letters. 

Before we difmifs this work, we cannot refrain from offer- 
ing a conjefture, fupported by private authority, in extenuation 
ef his lorcthip’s condué refpecting the moft exceptionable parts 
of the didaétive letters to his fon. Mr. Stanhope, it is weil 
known, was of a difpofition remarkably fober, ferious, and. 
referved, regardlefs, to excefs, of the ornamental and frivolous, 
thongh mneceflary, accomplifhmenis of the gentleman, and 
even inclined ‘to rufticity in his manners. Lord Chefterfield, 
who perfedtly knew the moft fecret avenues to the human 
heart, and was thoroughly acquainted with every internal 


{pring which could influence the affections, endeavoured to - 


correct his fon’s difpofition by direfing the natural impulfe of 
the pafitons into fduch a channel as was molt likely to operate 
sowares producing the defired effec&t. Thofe parts of -his 
Jordfhip’s Letters, therefore, ia which this artifice is prac- 
ufed, qugbht to be canfidered as addrefied entirely to the pee 
culiar character of his:pupil, as they certainly were, aiid not be 
xepgarded as his genuine fentiments of libertinifm. 

As it leaves a much more agreeable impreflion upon the 
mind, to take our leave of an illuftrious charaNer with con- 
templating its more noble features, than remarking its ble- 
mifhes, we fhall again have recourfe to an extraé& from 
the favourable defcription of lord Chefterfield, which is like- 
wife the part of the work where Mr, Hunter’s refle@ions appear 
to the greateft advantage. 

H 4 « Lord 
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* Lord Chefterfield was free from all incumbrances of this 
fort, which might damp his fpirit, or confine his genius. Raifed 
by a patrician and hereditary patrimony above the wants of na- 
ture and the drudgery of office, fporting in the lap of pleafure, 
flattered, careffed, and celebrated as a wit of the firft order, he 
was eafily prompted to exert himfelf, and to difplay thofe admir- 
able talents which God had given him. His title, his fortune, 
a con{cioufnefs of his parts and popular charater, feem to have 
been to him in the place of a good confcience ; and he might be 
thought, by his manner, ‘to have enjoyed all the peaceable fruits 
of righteoufnefs. A confidence in ourfelves naturally arifes from 
the approbation and applaufe ofothers; and few men living had 
more of that applaufe and approbation than lord Chefterfield. 
In good humour with ourfelves, we are naturally impelled and 
properly qualified to fpread good humour among others: and 
it would be injaitice to his lordfhip to deny him the chavaéter 
of a. pleafing and agreeable writer. As his fpirit was not cramped 
by a narrow fortune, fo neither was his temper foured by difap- 
pointment and diilrefs.. Hence his wit is lively, gay, and frolic, 
and degenerates not into that fatire, fpleen and invective, which 
generally mark the writings of difcarded and difcontented cour- 
tiers; or, of thofe who think themfelves negle&ted or injured, 
that is, denied fomewhat, which their vanity fuggefts as due to 
their fuperior abilities and rank in life, He writes, therefore, 
not only with more freedom and fecurity, but -with eafe, plea- 
fure, and perfect epicurean tranquility, to himfelf and to his 
friends ; efpecially as the rule or principle which he prefcribed 
to others, and which he praétifed himfelf, was to pleafe. : 

* Befides thefe advantages, he had his more manly faculties, 
his more valuable endowments, and his more folid virtues; fo 
far as they were not melted down by that pleafure, that {weet- 
nefs, thofe graces, and that good humour, which we may pre- 
fume, affeéted his ftyle, as well as his condu@t; and we cannot 
help obferving that there is more eafe than elevation, more of 
fmocthnefs and foftnefs than of ftrength and vigour in his com- 

ofitiens. 
-€ Tothe wit and genius which nature had lavifhed on lord 
Chefterfied, he fuperadded application, critical knowledge, and 
a ftudy of the beft writers on compofition and eloguence. Pro- 
priety and elegance of diction he had peculiarly cultivated, and 
mott earneflly recommends to his fon, as the drefs of thought, 
which had more power over the pailions and affections of man- 
kind, than plain troth, reafon, and argument. 

¢ A generous ambition had infpired him with an early tafte 
and love of letters, and with a contempt and negledct of field 
{ports and the diverfions of the turf, the fafhionable umufements 
of his order. The firft or beft writers of Greece and.Rome, 
peets, hiftorians and orators, muft be allowed, if not the foun- 
dation, yet the beft models and mafters of good fenfe, jutt 
safle and elegant compojition; and to. his claflical enthufiafm 
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among other caufes, or to that academical pride and pedantry, 
which the courtier affe&ts to defpife and ridicule, we may juftly 
afcribe that diftinguifhed figure which lord Chefterfield made, 
and flill makes as a graceful writer and fpeaker. 

* To all this we may add, that he had fupported fome of the 
higheft offices in the flate, had converfed with courts‘and kings, 
and was familiar to circles of grandeur, magnificence, and fplen- 
dour. Hence we fhould not wonder that his ftyle even upon 
ordinary occafions, and throughout the whole of this epiltolary 
correfpondence, is eafy and unembarraffed, yet correct and ele- 
gant, enriched with appofite metaphors, and all the fplendid 


and even gaudy ornaments of the polite {cholar and accomplithed . 


courtier, 

‘ Thus nature and art, genius, birth and fortune confpired to 
form him a pleafing and perfuafive orator; and a model of com- 
pofition on prudential, on political, on familiar fubjeéts. Upon 
the whole, he is a mafterly writer and judicious critic; on man 
fubjeéts an entertaining, an inftructive and very valaable au- 
thor; efpecially where morality, the interefts of fincere virtue, 
and the-principles of true religion are not, immediately con- 
cerned.’ 


In exhibiting the darker part of lord Chefterfield’s chara&er, 
Mr. Hunter has, in our opinion, too much deviated from the 
fubject, into religious digreffions ; and we even think he has 
fometimes deepened the fhades beyond the life, by expofing the 
picture too clofely to the light of the gofpel. Where he de- 
lineates the more beautiful features, however, we are equally 
entertained with his ingenuity and difcernment; but though 
his attachment be particularly devoted to the Virtues, he is far 
from being averfe, in refpect of compofition, to the flowery 
ornaments of the Graces, which he has fcattered in fome places 
with a liberal, if not a profufe pencil, expreffed both by am- 
plification of fentiment, and redundancy of ftyle. 





LV. Speculations and Conjectures on the Qualities of the Nerves. By 
Samuel Mufgrave, M.D.« 8v0. 2s. Od. Payne. 


ha this treatife Dr. Mufgrave endeavours to derive every ef- 
fect on the human body, whether morbid or therapeutic, 
from a primary imprefiion upon the nerves; to eftablifh which 
hypothefis he enters into the confideration of fome phyfiologi- 
cal and pathological fubje@s.  ~ 

in the firft chapter, he delivers an account of the circula- 
tion of the blood, as it is influenced by the nerves. That this 
vital motion is, in a certain fenfe, quickened or retarded by 
the nerves, he juftly fuppofes will not be doubted ; but ob- 
ferves, that the fact is not fo clearly determined, whether the 
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nerves have any power of leflening or increafing the velocity 
of the blood after it is difcharged from the heart. To deter- 
mine this queftion, ke has recourfe to the explanation of fome 
phenomena, which evidently depend upon the nerves, as being 
excited by intelleftual caufes, or the vivid impreffions which 
certain ideas make in the mind. The phenomena he men- 
tions are, the eretion of the penis from Jafcivious ideas, and 
the accumulation of the blood in the face from anger or. 
fhame. That both thofe effeéts are produced by fome caufe . 
diftin& from the force of the heart, he thinks, appears clearly, 
not only from their locality, but duration; and refpeéting this 
inference we entirely coincide with him in opinion. The fore- 
going phenomena, he obferves, muft arife from a conftri&ion 
of the veins, becaufe the fucceffive dilatation and contraction 
of the arteries, however rapid, would certainly not caufe a 
permanent congeltion of the blood in the parts here men- 
tioned ; and a contraétion fo vigorous as to overcome the force 
of the heart, would prevent the ingrefs and accumulation of 
it, and confequently the produ@tion of the phenomena, 


‘ Here a queftion naturally arifes—by what power, and what 
mechanifm this conftriction is produced? It muft be owned, thar 
genuine mufcular fibres furroundine the veins have not yet ‘been 
demonftrated: notwithftanding which, it feems certain that their 
coats are continually upon the ftretch, and have a perpetual co- 
matus to contra¢t upon the fluid that paffes through them. It is 
from this latent contraction, that baron Haller explains fome 
phenomena, obferved firft by himfelf, to wit, the flowing of the 
blood, contrary to gravity, and contrary to the laws of the cir- 
culation, towards any aperture of a neighbouring vein. This 
power does not, Ariily {peaking, depend upon life, be-. 
caufe it is not terminated with it, and fhould therefore, fays he, 
be referred to the native elafticity of the ftretched cellular fibre. 
Still however it appears to be derived from life, becaufe he ex- 

refly limits it to animals living or newly dead. ‘This being the 
cafe, would it be unreafonable to fuppofe, that when the nerves, 
the feat and crigin of vitality, are powerfully ftimulated, they 
may and muft increafe every power derived from and dependent 
upon them? 

‘To thofe who admit, that the erection of the penis is caufed 
by a conftriction of the veins, the following fact will be a deci- 
five proof that the nerves have a power of caufing fuch a con- 
friction. A labouring man in Devonfhire, who was taking in 
the corn in harveft-time, happened to flip from the top of the 
heap, and fell to the barn-floor directly upor his breech. Whe- 
ther the vertebrz of the loins were diflocated by the fall, covld 
not be determined, though the furgeon who was called, a very 
fkilful and experienced practitioner, plainly perceived fome in- 
equality inthem, The fpinal marrow, however, appeared to 
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be confiderably injured, for bis legs and thighs became paraly-: 
tic, at the fame time that he had a conftant ereétion of the pe- 
nis, which never left him till death. Is it not evident in this 
cafe, that, as the paralyfis arofe from a violent fhock of one 
portion of nerves, the erection was caufed by a flighter fhock 
of another portion, fofficient to irritate only, but not fufficient 
to render them torpid ?? 


That the conftriction of the veins is influenced by the nerves, 
Dr. Mufgrave thinks may alfo be colle&ted from the palenefs 
induced by fear. But the obfervation upon which this argu- 
ment is founded, is, in our opinion, equivocal. The pale- 
nefs confequent to the paflion of fear may be accounted for: 
upon the fuppofition that the force of the heart and arteries, 
as well as that oi the veins, is inftantaneoufly diminifhed ; 
and this opinion is rendered-more probable, when we confider 
that various other fymptoms ufually excited by fear, are fach 
as evidently depend upon a zeneral relaxation of the body. 
We acknowledge Dr. Mufgrave’s opinion to be ingenious, and 
that it is fo far plaufible as it afcribes oppofite effects to a con- 
trariety of influence on the venous fyftem ; but we are not 
fatisfied with refpeét to the propriety of fubftituting a partial 
caufe for the explanation of phenomena which may be as rea- 
dily accounted for upon a general principle. The fymptoms 
produced by anger are evidently the refult of an univerfal af- 
feion of the body ; and there feems to be no good reafon 
why thofe excited by fear, or any other paffion, fhould not be 
fuppofed to proceed from an influence equally extenfive, Dr, 
Mufgrave, however, fupports his theory by the following ar- 
guments. 


‘ Hence alfo we are furnifhed with the folution of a phzno- 
menon, of which no fatisfactory account has hitherto been given, 
to wit, the great {welling of the body that fometimes comes on 
after eating mufcles. It is at leaft poflible that the nerves of the 
itomach may be fo powerfully ftimulated by the juices of that 
animal, as to communicate the irritation to every part of the 
fyftem, which, according to the doétrine here laid down, would, 
in every part, produce a conftri€tion of the veins; the confe- 
quence of which muft be an univerfal fwelling. I am not now 
enquiring to what circumftance the innocence of mufcles at one 
time, and their hurtfulnefs at another, is owing. Yet I cannot 
-pafs by fo remarkable a phenomenon without offering my con- 
jeCture, that this difference arifes partly from the different fénfi- 
bility of different fomachs, and partly alfo, from the more or 
lefs vigorous ftate of the fith; the juices of that, which is in 


the fuileft health, being probably the moft rich and flimulating, 
and therefore the moft noxious. 


< | fubmit it alfo to the learned, whether the great {welling of 


the veins, during the ufe of the pediluvium, has not been erro- 
neoully 
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nevufly attributed to their relaxation, and whether it might not 
be-better accounted for by their conftriétion from the ftimolus 
of heat. According to my idea at leaft, a general relaxation 
of the veins would tend to make the fuperficial veins difappear: 
and almoft collapfe, inftead of filling and rendering them tur- 
gid... On which account too it feems not unlikely, that the 
semarkable depreffion of the mufcles of- the face, commonly 
called the facies Hippocratica, and which is in all cafes a cer- 
tain foreranner of death, may be wholly owing to the conftric- 
tion of the veins being loft, in confequence of a total exhauftion 
of the vital energy of the nerves. 

_€ Where a particular nerve is ftimulated, there is generally, 
if not always, a proportionable conftri€tion of the adjoining 
venule. The fimpleit inftance of this is the tumour and in- 
flammation occafioned by a thorn fticking in any fenfible part. 
Did the veins in thefe cafes tranfmit the blood as readily and 
freely as ufual, there could be no fuch tumour and congeftion ; 
which there evidently is, when there is no fever, and when of 
courfe the pulfations of the heart are not increafed in namber. 
For the increafed force of the arteries, ating only alternately 
with the fyftole of the heart, would tend to accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, initead of impeding it.’ 

_ In the fecond chapter, the author treats of animal heat, 
which he alfo endeavours to account for upon th» principle of 
nervous influence ; after invalidating the prevailing opinions 
entertained on that fubje&t. The firtt of thefe is, that it ariles 
from an inteftine fermentation of the animakjuices; and the 
other, that it is produced by the attrition of thofe juices wish 
the folid tubes, through which they circulate. We fhall lay 
before our readers the arguments advanced to prove the nerves 
to be the caufe of animal heat. 


- © But perhaps the moft unexceptionable inftance of heat be- 
ing increafed by an afiection of the nerves is when the caufe of 
the affection is wholly intellectual. Who can imagine that grief, 
joy, fhame, anger, intenfe ftudy, can directly affe& the bones, 
cartilages, tendons, epidermis, or the gluten, ferum, and red 
part of the blood? yet all thefe produce an eminent degree of 
heat. -And that their firft and immediate ation is upon the 
-brain cannot poffibly be doubted, as they have their origin in 
certain complex notions and reflexions, without which the mere 
tangible,. vifible, and audible object produces at beft but a tran- 
fitory perception. 

‘ There is great difficulty upon any other fuppofition to ac- 
count for a phenomenon frequently obferved, to wit, the pro- 
duétion of heat by its contrary, cold. A healthy man, who 
walks abroads in a fharp eafterly wind, will then or foon after 
find a remarkable glow on his cheeks. A perfon who dabbles 
in fnow, or handles ice, finds the cold fucceeded infiantly by 
heat, The cold bath has the fame effe& upon the whole furface 
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-of the body. Nothing is fo ftriking an inftance, as when a 
blifter is -taken off, and the unprotected cutis expofed in 
cold weather. The fenfation of heat is then intenfe; and 
equal almoft to that of a red bot iron. Jiow can we fuppofe 
this heat to arife but in confequence of a general law, that all 
irritations of a nerve, not overcoming the power of that nerve, 
produce heat ? 
¢ As in thefe inftances cold produces heat, fo on the contrary 
it is found that fubftances producing heat, or even actual heat 
will not increafe, but even abate morbid: heat. Thus a part 
highly inflamed with exceffive pain and heat, is frequently af- 
fuaged and cooled by a hot fomentation compofed of a decac- 
tion of warm aromatic herbs. Thus camphorated ointments, 
hot in. themfelves, ailay the heat of a blifter: and camphor, 
taken internally in certain forts of fevers, mitigates and abates 
. the febrile heat. 

‘ From thefe facts it 1s clear that heat and. cold fometimes 
produce in the animated body the very reverfe of thofe effeas 
which they invariably have upon inanimate: fubftances. There 
muit therefore be fomething in every animated body, through 
the medium of which external fubftances preduce heat and cold, 
not according to their own natures, but according as they affect 
thac medium. And what can this be but the part, which dif- 
triminates animated bodies from all others, the fentient part of 
the folids, or, in one word, the nerves ?? 


In the fubfequent chapter, Dr. Mufgrave prefents us with 
the recital of experiments and obfervations for evincing that 
the animal fluids are corrupted by irritations of the nerves. 
In the fourth, he declares his opinion, that even the dropfy 
arifes from a diforder of this part of the human frame ; confi- 
dering the dropfy as, iu many cafes, not an original difeafe, 
but the confequence of fome other, which had been produced 
by an affe@tion of the nerves. In the fifth chapter, this doc- 
trine is extended to the whole tribe of: difeafes, which the 
author thinks it probable are produced by antecedent diforders 
of the nerves; and in the two fucceeding chapters he endéa- 
vours to fhew, that they are likewife univerfally cured by the 

‘ operation of medicinal influence exerted on thofe parts: alone. 
The eighth chapter contains an account of the feveral methods 

of relieving irritation; and the volume conclades with the fol- 
lowing obfervations relative to the authority of the fa@s which 
the author has mentioned in fupport of ‘his hypothefis. 

‘ Of the extraordinary fa&ts here ciced, the greater part are 
extracted from books, the authors of which have been long fince 
dead, and are now in general forgotten. It is impoffible there- 
fore at prefent to bring any vouchers for' their accuracy: bat, 
on the other hand, their teflimony has this advantage, that it 
cannot be charged with partiality or unfairnefs, as they only 
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relate the naked fa&, without any fufpicion of the inference 
that would be drawn from it. Had I therefore been able to fup- 
port evety pofition by living vouchers, I am not fure whether [ 
fhouid not on this occafion have preferred the evidence of re- 
, corded facts. 

‘ One principal fource of my materials has been the tranfac- 
tions of the Nature Curiofi in Germany, publifhed under the 
different titles of Ephemerides, Centuriz, Atta Phyfico-Medica, 
,yand Nova A&a. Theauthors, who have furnifhed out this col- 

lection, being for the moft part unknown in England, might 
- perhaps be confidered as a fet of ignorant dreamers, did we not 
find among them the names of Heifter and Morgagni, men 
whofe accuracy and fagacity is undoubted, who would neither 
have fuffered their names to appear in an_ unlearned lift, nor 
_ their writings to be inferted in a colleGtion of legendary tales. 
‘ Now if it be admitted, which no one, I think, can reafon- 
ably deny, that the witneffes here produced are competent, the 
_fingular nature of the facts, inflead of invalidating our general 
doctrine, is a great prefumption in favour of it. For what can 
more ftrongly evince the truth of any fpeculative principle, than 
that it furnifhes a ready folution of the moft irregular pheno- 
mena ? as, on the other hand, nothing fhews the imperfection of a 
theory more clearly, than that it encountered every day by at- 
teftations of miraculous fatts, which the theorift, from being 
unable to explain, is obliged to difcredit.’ 


The opinion, that the effects of various medicines are pro- 
duced by their action on the nerves or folids alone is not a new 
doétrine; but totally to exclude the fluids from ever being pri- 
marily effefted in any of their own deviations from a healthy 
ftandard, feems to be a degree of fcepticifm not warranted by 
the probable laws of the animal ceconomy. It muft be ac- 
acknowledged, however, that Dr. Mufgrave maintains his ly- 
pothelis by many rational and ingenious arguments. 





V. The Hifory and Antiquities of Winchefter. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. in Boards, Crowder, 


Inchefter is confeffedly a place of great antiquity, and is 
fuppofed to be the fourth in order of time, of the ci- 

ties which were founded by the Britons. ‘That it was likewife 
occupied by the Remaas, who gave it the name of Venta 
Belgarum, appears from a pavement of brick, and fome coins 
of Conftantine the Great, difcovered in digging the founda- 
tions of the royal palace. Upon the authority of Warner, 
and fome other writers, the author of this hiftory afcribes its 
origin to Ludor Rous Hudibras, the fon of Licl, and grand- 
fon of Brute Greenfhield, fo early as about eight hundred 
and ninety-two years before the Chriftian zra, It is ~ to 
ave 
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have been firft fortified with walls and ramparts by Guide;ius, 
“a Britith king; upon the demolition of which, in the civil 
wars of thofe times, the prefent walls were erected, by Mo- 
lentius Dunwallo, A..D. 341. .Without enquiring into the 
truth of thofe occurrences, which it would be difficult either 
to fupport or difprove by fatisfactory evidence, we fhall pro- 
ceed to inform our readers, that near the weft-gate of the 
city are the vefiiges of a firong and ftately caftle, reputed by 
tradition to have been built by the renowned king Arthur, 
A.D.523. This ancient ftru@ture was demolifhed by Oliver 
Cromwell ; but the chapel, which was a detached building, 
ftill remains, and is the place where the affizes are held for 
the ccunty of Hants. Over the court of nifi prius, above the 
judges feat, hangs what is commonly called king Arthur’s 
round table, which is eighteen feet in diameter. 


« This piece of antiquity, continues our author, is faid to be 
upwards of twelve hundred years ftanding ; though fome authors 
affirm, that it is of a much later date, However, it is of higher 
antiquity than it is commonly fuppofed to be: for Paulus Jo- 
vias, who wrote above two hundred years ago, relates, that it 
was fhewn to the emperor Charles V. and that, at that time, 
many marks of its antiquity had been dettroyed ; the names ot 
the knights were then jaft written afrefh, and the table, with 
its whole ornaments, newly repaired. ‘Tilts and tournaments 
are fuppofed to have been eftablifhed at Winchefter by king Ar- 
thur, and were often held here before the king and parliament. 
This table might probably have been ufed on thofe occafions, 
for entertaining the combatants; which, on that account, was 
properly inferibed with the names of Arthur’s twenty-four 
knights. The names of the knights infcribed on the table, are 
much the fame as thofe we find in an old romance, called 
Morte Arthur.’ 


The city of Winchefter claims, we believe with juftice, the 
honour of having been the firft place in the kingdom incor- 
porated by a charter, and governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
&c. and it is faid- to have obtained this privilege twenty-two 
years before London. | Winchefter was in the zenith of its 
profperity in the reign of Henry I. abounding, as we are in- 
formed, in magnificent edifices of various kinds, enriched by 
the refidence..of many noble inhabitants, among whom was 
frequently the royal family, and flourifhing in a cloathiag 
manufactory. The number of churches and chapels only, 
faid to have been in this city and its fuburbs, abour the year 
1282, almoft exceeds belief. According to a lift in the Ap- 
pendix, the number amounted to fixty four. The author 
obferves, it is poffible, that fome of thefe churches may have 
been mentioned under different names, where they happened 
to 
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to front more ftreets than one; but that few can be deduded 
on this account. It is not to be imagined, that all thofe 
churches and chapels exifted at the fame time; yet that forty- 
eight of the number adtually co-exilted, is confirmed by the 
regifier of Pontiflara. 


« We may obferve, fays the author of the hiftory, that this 
fee was never removed fince its firft foundation; as moft or all 
in the fonth-weft parts have been. It was. firft dedicated to St. 
Amphibalus, then to St. Peter, next to St. Swithin, and laftly 
to the blefled Trinity. Its bifhops, befides being prelates to the 
moft noble order of the garter, are chancellors to the fee of Can- 
terbury. This diocefe formerly contained the counties of Surry 
and Southampton, and the Ifle of Wight; to which queen Eli- 
zabeth added the Ifles of Jerfey and. Guernfey, Sark, and Al- 
derney; once appendages of the bifhopric of Conftance in Nor- 
mandy. Thecounties, with the Ifle of Wight, contain three 
hundred and fixty-two parifhes; the Tle of Jerfey an hundred. 
and thirty-one, and that of Guernfey and the other two as many 
more. It was anciently valued in the king’s books at 3885}. 


.3s. 3d. and before the reformation paid: to the pope for firft 
- fruits, 12000 ducats. It is now efteemed one of the richeft 


bifhoprics in the kingdom. This fee has yielded to the church 
ten faints; to Rome two cardinals ; to England one lord chief 
juftice, nine lord’s chancellors, two lords treafurers, one lord 
privy-feal, one chancellor of the univerfity of Oxford, another 
to the exchequer, and twenty-eight prelates of the garter. The 
domeboc (dcomfday-book) of king Alfred was kept in this ca- 
thedral, whence it was called Codex Wintonienfis; the doom!- 
day-book of William the Conqueror was likewife depofited here, 
till it was removed to Weftminfler abbey, where it now re- 
mains.’ 

One of the principal ornaments of Winchefter is the college 
of St. Mary, founded by William of Wykeham, bifhop of 
that diocefe, and at prefent one of the moft flourifhing fchoo!s 
in England. 

The moft remarkable incidents in the hiftory of Winchefter 
are of the tragical kind; among which are recorded the two 
following. 


¢ During thefe tranfactions, Edward If. was depofed, and his 
fon, firnamed of Windfor was crowned king Edward HII. A.D. 
1327, in the 14th year of hisage. During his niinority, a par« 
liament was held in the caftle. of this city, by appointment of 
the queen dowager, before which Edmund Plantagenet, third 
fon of king Edward [. and earl of Kent, was arraigned for high 
treafon, and through the machinations of the dowager, and the 
earl of March, condemned to lofe his head, without being al- 
lowed the liberty of pleading, or of attefting his innocence. 
On the eve of S:. Cuthbert’s day, A. D. 1330, he was brought 
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to the fcaffold, ereéted in the middle of the market place, where 
he ftood till five in the afternoon, before any one could be pre- 
vailed on, either by threats or the promife of reward, to under- 
take his execution. At length, a notorious condemned criminal, 
one who had lain a long time under fentence of death, in confi- 
deration of being rewarded with his liberty and life, undertook 
the cruel bufinefs; which was accordingly executed, but ina 
moft barbarous and butcher-like manner, amidf&t a numerous 
multitude of weeping fpectators. 

‘ In the year 1346, Roger de Wighton affaulted one Bram- 
fon, before the judges, at the affizes held in the caftle, for which 
he was indiéted, and being brought to trial, he pleaded not 
guilty; the jury, however, brought in a verdict fdr the plain- 
tiff, which fo confounded the judges, (this being the firft pre- 
cedent of an affault of that kind) that they were obliged to re- 
fer to the king’s council for inftru€tion, who impowered them to 
pronounce againft him, that his right arm fhould be cut off, and 
his lands and moveables forfeited to the king, which is the firit 
method. of trial and judgment of the kind that appears upon 
record.’ 


To thefe may be added, the horrid cataftrophe of lady Lifle, 
who, through the unrelenting fury of the infamous. Jeffecies, 
was burnt alive in the market-place of this city, when up- 
wards of feventy years of age, in open violation of all the 
laws of humanity and juitice. 

it appears that this ancient city has been repeatedly the fcene 
of public calamity, as well as that of individuals, In the year 
1668, in particular, it was vifited by the plague, which raged 
with great mortality during the {pace of almoft a twelvemonth ; 
infomuch, that at the end of that time the ftreets were grown 
over with grafs. Befides this and other inftances, in which 
Winchefter has fuffered from natural events, it has alfo had its 
political evils. : 


In the year 1363, commenced the gradual decline of the an- 
cient city of Winchefter; for in this year, the wool manufac- 
tory, which had then nearly arifen to its full perfection, was, by 
the king’s command, removed from hence to Calais, to the great 
impoverifhment of this city, and injury of the fa€tors, who had 
expended enormous fums in erecting new buildings and other 
proper and neceflary conveniencies for that bufinefs. Some time 
after the removal of the ttaple, followed the {peedy decline and 
diffolution of the cloathing manufactories, and of all the other 
commercial and extenfive branches afually carried on in this 
city, which were in the courfe of a few years either negletted 
or removed. Thefe misfortunes being followed by continual 


migrations, whole ftreets were at length deferted, and left un-. 


inhabite@ ; numerous houfes tambled down for want of tenants ; 
churches mouldered away. for want of parifhioners to maintaia 
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their incumbents, and to keep them in repair: the navigation 
became negleéted and chosked up, and the appearance of trade 
and commerce once fo famous in this city, totally vanifhed, and 
gave place to adverfity and depopulation; which is at this time 
too vifible, from the great extent of garden and wafte ground 


within the walls of the city, befides the lofs of almoitt all its 
fuburbs,’ 


We meet not with fuch a number of objects in Winchefter 
to attraé the curiofity of an antiquarian, as might. be expected 
in a city which has ftood for fo many ages ; but of the more 
ancient edifices that remain,’ with the modern public build- 
ings, the author has decorated his work with well engraved 
piates; and the hiftory is perfpicuoufly related, 





VI. The Hifory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, E/g. Vol. E. 4to. wl. 1s. Boards. Cadell. 


. the epoch with which this hiftory commences, the Ro- 
man empire exhibits a profpeé& of dominion, the moft 
glorious and extenfive that ever was realized fince the earlieft 
ages of mankind. Elevated to the zenith of human grandeur, 
its uncontroplable power was now almoft commenfurate with 
the fuppofed limits of the univerfe ; and, like the fun in me- 
ridian fplendor, it at once enlightened and cherifhed the na- 
tions over which its beams were diffufed. The unparalleled ef- 
fulgence of this golden age of empire, however, was foon ob- 
feured by the gathering clouds which were to involve the Ro- 
man world in the Jaft vicifitude of all terreftrial greatnefs ; 
and though the approaching night was fometimes fufpended 
by tranfient glimpfes of returning radiance, thefe fplendid mo- 
ments ferved only to give-additional horror to the darker fcenes 
which fucceeded. 
Before we enter on the account of -the prefent Hiftory, it is 
proper to inform our readers of the nature and limits of Mr. 
Gibbon’s plan, as they are announced in the Preface. He 
there obferves, that the decline and fall of the Roman empire 
may be divided into three periods ; the firft of which begins 
at the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when the monarchy 
having attained its full ftrength and maturity, began to verge 
towards its ruin; and ends with the fubverfion of the weftern 
empire, about the commencement of the fixth century. The 
author dates the fecond period of the Roman declenfion from 
the reign of Juftinian, who reftored, by his polity and warlike 
atchievements, a temporary fplendor to the eaftern empire ; 
and fixes its termination in the age of Charlemagne, @vho efta- 
lithed the fecond, or German empire of the .welt, The third 
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period extends from this epoch to the taking of Conftantino-. 


ple by the Turks, which includes about feven centuries and 
a half,—According to the idea Mr. Gibbon very juftly enter- 
tains of the great variety of events which fhould be related in 
a hiftory of the laft mentioned period, the execution of fuch 
an undertaking would be a work of extraordinary labour ; 
and would undoubtedly require many years of health, of lei- 
fure, and perfeverance. With refpect to the completion of fo 
extenfive a plan, therefore, which could not be comprehended 
in lefs than four volumes, our author declines giving the pub- 
lic any afflurances, though he has not, however, entirely pre- 
cluded their hope ; but we have the pleafure to find that it is 
his fixed intention, to deliver a complete hiftory of the decline 
and fall of Rome, from the age of the Antonines, to the fub- 
verfion of the weftern empire, which may be comprifed in'a 
fecond volume. On the infpeGiion we have already taken of 
that which is now publifhed, we cannot refrain from expref- 
fing the warmeit defire that a writer of fuch diftinguifhed abi- 
lities as this learned gentleman evidently is, fhould be enabled 
to finith the extenfive plau he has delineated. It would, if 
uniformly executed, of which there is no reafun to doubt, be 
a work of fuch confpicuous merit, as would attraé, in an un- 


common degree, the atention and approbation of the whole | 


literary world, and rank the name of its author among the 
moft eminent hiftorians of our country; a diftin@tion indeed, 
which he cannot fail to obtain, from the proof that now lies 
before us of his talents, learning, and induftry. 

The fubjeét of this work is introduced with fome obferva- 
tions on the political moderation of Auguftus, who recom~ 
mended to his fuccefiors to confine the empire within thofe li- 
mits, which nature feemed to have placed both as its bulwarks 
and boundaries; viz. on the Weft the Atlantic ocean; the 
Rhine and Danube on the North ; the Euphrates on the Eaft; 
and towards the South, the fandy deferts of Arabia and Africa, 
Mr. Gibbon obferves, that this fyftem of Auguftus was adopt. 
ed by the fears and vices of his immediate fucceffors. The 
only addition to the Roman dominions in the firft century of 
the Chriftian zra, was the province of Britain; which was 
foon afterwards followed by another exception to the fyftem 
of Auguitus, in the conqueft of Dacia, by the emperor Tra- 
jan. Under this martial prince, the nations of the Eaft were 
likewife over-run by the irrefiftible force of the Roman power: 
but thefe were relinquifhed by Hadrian, who once more elia- 
blifhed the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire; from 
which tranfaction an univerfal tranquility enfued, that conti- 
nued throughout this reign, and the fucceeding pacifie govern- 
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ment of ‘Antoninus Pius, till, under’ the philofophic Marcus, 
the imperial eagles again appeared on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and Danube, to vindicate the honour of the Roman’ 
name. 

At this part of the work, our author enters into a detail of 
the military eftablifhment of the Roman empire, which thus 
affured either its tranquility or fuccefs ; and this is fucceeded by 
an accurate account of the various provinces of the empire. Mr. 
Gibbon then takes a view of the union and internal profpe- 
tity of the empire, in the age of the Antonines, and fhews 
that the genera! principle of government was wile, fimple, 
and beneficent. |We fhall prefent our readers with part of 
the author’s judicious remarks on the fpirit of toleration which 
particularly charaéterifed thofe times. 


*« The policy of the emperors and the fenate, fo-far as it con- 
cerned religion, was happily feconded by the reflections of the 
enlightened, and by the habits of the fuperfticious part of their 
fubjedts. The various modes of worfhip, which prevailed in 
the Roman world, were all confidered by the people, as equally 
true; by the philofopher, as equally falfe; and by the fnapit. 
trate, as equally ufeful. And thus toleration produced not only 
mutual indulgence, but even religious concord. ; 

‘ The fuperftition of the people was not embittered by any: 
mixture of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the 
chains of any fpeculative fyitem, ‘The devout polytheitt, though 
fondly attached to his national rights, admitted with implicit 
faith, the different religions of the earth. Fear, gratitude, and 
curiofity, a dream or an omen, a fingplar dilorder, or a diftant 
journey, ‘perpetually difpofed him to multiply the articles of his 
belief, and to enlarge the lift of his protectors. The thin tex- 
ture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven with various, but 
not difcordant materials. As foon 2s it was allowed that fages 
and heroes, who had lived, or who had died for the benefit of 
their country, were exalted to a ftate of power and immortality, 
it was univerfally confeffed, that they deferved, if not the ado- 
ration, at.Jeaft the reverence of all mankind. The deities of a 
thoufand groves and a thoufand ftreams pofieffed, in peace,, 
their local and refpective influence; nor could the Roman who. 
deprecated the wrath of the Tyber, deride the Egyptian who 

efented his offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The 
vifible powers of nature, the planets, and the elements, were the 
fame thronghout the univerfe. ‘The invifible governors of the 
moral world were inevitably caft in a fimilar mould of fidtion 
and allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine 
reprefentative; every art and profeffion its patron, whofe attri- 
butes, in the mof diflant, ages and countries, were uniformly 
derived from the charaéter of their. peculiar votaries, A re- 
public of gods of {uch oppofite tempers and intereits required, 
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in every fyftem, the moderating hand of a fupreme magiftrate, 
who was gradually invefted, by flattery und knowledge, with 
the fablime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipo- 
tent Monarch. Such was the mild fpirit of antiquity, that the 
nations were lefs attentive to the difference, than to the re- 
femblance, of their religious worfhip, The Greek, the Ro- 
man, and the Barbarian, as they met before their refpective al- 
tars, eafily perfuaded themfelves, that under various names, and 
with various ceremonies, they adored the fame deities. The 
elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almoft a re- 
gular form, to the polytheifm of the ancient world, 

‘ The philofophers of Greece deduced their morals . from the 
nature of man rather than from that of God. They meditated, 
however, en the Divine Nature, as a very curious and im- 
portant fpeculation, and in the profound inquiry, they difplayed 
the ftrength and weaknefs of the: human uanderftanding. OF 
the four moft confiderable feéts, the Stoics and the Platonicians 
endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interefts of rea(on and piety. 
‘They have left us the moft fublime proofs ‘of the exiltence and 
perfections of the Firft Caufe: butas it was impoffible for them 
to conceive the creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philofophy was not fufliciently diftinguithed from the work; 
whilft, on the contrary, the fpiritual God of Plato and his dif- 
ciples, refembled more an idea than a fubftance, The opinions 
of the Academics and Epicureans were of a lefs religious caft ; 
but when the modeft fcience of the former indaced them to 
doubt, the pofitive ignorance of the latter urged them to deny, 
the providence of a Supreme Ruler, Yet the fages of Greece, 
divided as they were, agreed in one great principle, an obfolute 
difbelief of the popular fuperilition:; which they communicsted 
to the ingenuous yoath, who, from every part, reforted ‘to 
Athens, and the other feats of ‘learning in the Roman empire. 
How, indeed, was it poffible, that a philofopher fhould accept, 
as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent 
traditions of antiquity: or, that he fhould adore, as gods, 
thofe imperfect beings whom he muft have defpifed, as men. 
Againf fuch unworthy adverfaries, Cicero condefcended to em- 
ploy the arms of reafon and eloquence ; but the fatire of Lucian 
was a much more adequate, as well as more efficacious weapon. 
We may be well affured, that a writer, converfant with the 
world, would never have ventured to expofe the gods of his 
country to public ridicule, had they not already been the objects 
of fecret contempt among the polifhed and enlightened orders 
of fociety. 

‘ Notwithftanding the faffionable irreligion which prevailed 
in the age of the Antonines, both the intereft of the priefts, and 
the credulity of the people, were fufficiently refpected, In 
their writings ard converfation, the philo‘ophers of antiquity 
afferted the dignity of reafon; but city refigned their actions 
to the commands of law and of cuflom. Viewing, with a 
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Smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors of the vulgar, 
they diligently practifed the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly 
frequented the temples of the gods ; and fometimes condefcend- 
ing to act a part on the theatre of fuperftition, they concealed 
the fentimeats of an atheift under the facerdotal robes. Rea- 
foners of fuch a temper were fcarcely inclined to wrangle about 
their refpeétive modes of faith, or of worfhip.’ It-was indifferent 
to them what fhape the folly of the multitude might chafe ta 
affume ; and they approached, with the fame inward contempt, 
and the fame external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, the 
Olympian, or the Capifoline Jupiter.’ 


After tracing the Roman policy through a great variety of 
important confiderations, and difplaying the public felicity 
which was univerfally fele and acknowledged under the go- 
vernment of the Antonines, Mr. Gibbon proceeds to develope 
fome of the latent caufes of decay and corruption, which in- 
fenfibly began to operate in the midft of this profperity ; and 
particularly remarks a degeneracy of courage and genius, 
From thefe fubjeéis, the hiftorian paffes to an enquiry into the 
conftitution of the empire at the fame period; exhibiting a 
view of the power of the Roman generals, and of the lieute- 
nants of the emperor, with that of the confalar and tribuni- 
tian offices, the imperial prerogatives, magiftrates, and the 
fenate. This narrative concludes with the following juft ob. 
fervations on the charaéter and policy of Auguftus, whofe fy 
tem of government Mr. Gibbon has inveftigated with philofo- 
phical acutenefs and precifion. 


‘ The tender refpe& of Auguftus for a free conftitution 
which he had deftroyed, can only be explained by an attentive 
confideration of the charaéter of that fubtile tyrant. A cool 
head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly difpofition, prompted 
him, at the age of nineteen, to afflume the mafk of hypocrify, 
which he,never afterwards laid afide.. With the fame hand, 
and probably with the fame temper, he figned the profcription 
of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, and even 
his vices, were artificial ; and according to the various dic- 
tates of his intereft, he was at firft the enemy, and at laft 
the father, of the Roman world. When he framed the artful 
fyftem of the imperia] authority, his moderation was infpired 
by. his fears. He wifhed to deceive the people by an image 
of civil liberty, and the armies by an image of civil govern. 
ment. 

‘ J. The death of Cafar was ever before his eyes. He had 
Javithed wealth and honours on his adherents: buat the moft fa- 
voured friends of his uncle were in. the number of the confpi- 
rators. The fidelity of the legions might defend his authority 
acainft open rebellion; but their vigilance could not fecure his 
perfon from the dagger of a determined republican ; and the 
. Ro- 
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Romans who revered the memory of Brutus, would applaud 
the imitation of his virtue. Czfar had provoked his fate, as 
much by the oftentation of his power, as by his power itfelf, 
The conful or the tribune might have reigned in peace. The 
title of King had armed the Romans againit his life. Auguftus 
was fenfible that mankind is governed by names, nor was he 
deceived in his expeétation, that the fenate and people would 
fubmit to flavery, provided they were refpeétfully affured, that 
they fill enjoyed their ancient freedom, A feeble fenate and 
enervated people cheerfully acquiefced in the pleafing illufion, as 
Jong as it was fupported by the virtue, or by even the prudence, 
of the fucceffors of Auguftus. It was a*motive of felf preferv- 
ation, not a principle of liberty, that animated the confpirators 
againit Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. They attacked the per- 
fon of the tyrant, without aiming their blow at the authority of 
the emperor. ‘ 

* There appears, indeed, one memorable occafion, in which 
the fenate, after feventy years of patience, made an ineffectual 
attempt to reaffume its long forgotten rights, When the throne 
was vacant by the murder of Caligula, the coofuls convoked 
that affembly in the capital, condemned the memory of the 
Cefars, gave the watch word Liberty to the few cohorts who 
faintly adhered to their ftandard, and during eight and forty 
hours, ated as the independent chiefs of a free commonwealth. 
But while they deliberated, the pratorian guards had refolved. 
The ttupid Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invefted with the imperial purple, and prepared to 
fupport bis ele€tion by arms. ‘The dseeam of liberty was at an 
end; ana the fenate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable fer- 
vitude. Deferted by the people, and threatened by a military 
force, that feeble affembly was compelied to ratify the choice 
cf the pretorians, and to embrace the benefit of an amnefty, 
which Claudius had the predeace to offer, and the generofity to 
obferve. 

‘ [i. The infolence of the armies infpired Augeftus with fears 
of a flill more alarming nature. The defpair of the citizens 
could only attempt, what the power of the foldiers was, at any 
time, able to execute. How precarious was his own aathority 
over men whom he had taught to violate every focial duty! He 
had heard their feditious clamours; he dreaded their calmer 
moments of reile&tion. One revolution had been purchafed b 
immenfe rewards ; but a fecond revolution might double thofe 
rewards. ‘The troops profefled the fondeft attachment to the 
houfe of Cefar; but the attachment ef the multitude are ca- 
pricious and inconftant. Auguftus fummoned to his aid, what- 
ever remained in thofe fierce minds, of Roman prejudices ; en- 
forced the rigour of difcipline by the fanétion of law; and inter- 
pofing the majefty of the fenate, between the emperor and the 
army, boldly claimed their allegiance, as the frit. magiltrate of 
the republic.’ 
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Our author juftly obferves, that, under the fix immediate - 
fucceffors of Auguftus, the flavery of the Romans was accom- 
panied with two peculiar circumftances ; the one occafioned 
by the remembrance of their former liberty, and the'other by 
their extenfive conquefts, which almoft entirely precluding the 
poifibility of avoiding the imperial vengeance, rendered their 
condition more wretched than that of the viétims of tyranny 
in any other-age or country. With what aggravated pain muft 
this unhappy fituation have been felt by thofe nobler ipirits, 
who had imbibed from the Grecian philofophy the moft liberal 
fentiments of the dignity of human nature, and whofe ancef- 
tors had, till lately, enjoyed all the fweets of public freedom ! 
To fuch of the fenators as were endowed with fenfibility, this 
abje&t flate of life. muft have been doubly diftrefsful, while 
they hot only depended even for the tenure of their lives on 
the caprice of the tyrant, but were themfelves conftrained to 
become the mean inftruments of the vileft and moft odious 
defpotifin. 

In the fourth chapter Mr. Gibbon relates the cruelty, fol- 
lies, and murder of Commodus, the eleétion of Pertinax, with 
his attempts to reform the ftate, and his affaffination by the 
pretorian guards, This event was fucceeded by the public 
fale of the empire to Didius Julianus, and by the infurrection 
of Clodius Albinus in Britain, Pefcennius Niger in Syria, and 
Septimius Severus in Pannonia; the latter of whom having. 
vanquithed his rivals, took poflefhon of the imperial dignity ; 
an epoch from whence hiftorians have juftly deduced a remark- 
able influence on the decline of the Roman empire. 


* Till the reign of Severus, proceeds the author, the v rtue 
and even the good fenfe of the emperors had been diftinguifhed 
by their zeal or affected reverence for the fenate, and by a tender 
regard to the nice frame of civil policy infiituted by Auguftus. 
But the youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit obe- 
dience of camps, and his riper years {pent in the defpotifm of 
military command. His haughty and inflexible fpirit could 
not difcover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage of pre- 
ferving an intermediate power, however imaginary, between the 
emperor’and the army. He difdained to profeis himfelf the 
fervant of an affembly that detefted his perfon and trembled at 
his frown; he iffved his commands, where his requeft would 
have proved as effe€tual; affumed the condo& and ftyle of a {o- 


.vereign and a conqueror, and exercifed, without difguife, the 


whole legiflative as well as the executive power, 

‘ The viGory over the fenate was eafy and inglorious. Every 
eye and every paflion were directed to the fupfeme magiltrate, 
who pofleffed the arms and treafure of the fiate ; wiilft the fe- 
mate, neither eleftcd by the people, ner guarded by the mi- 
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litary force, nor animated by public fpirit, refted its declining 
authority on the frail and crumbling bafis of ancient opinion. 
The fine theory, of a republic infenfibly vanifhed, and made 
way for.the more natural and fubfantial feelings of monarchy, 
As the freedom and honours of Rome were fucceflively commu- 
nicated to the provinces, in which the old government had been 
either unknown, or was remembered with abhorrence, the tra- 
dition of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. The 
Greek hiftorians of the age of the Antonines obferve, with a 
malicious pleafure, that although the fovereign of Rome, in 
compliance with an obfolete prejudice, abftained from the name 
of king, he poffeffed the full meafure of regal power. In the 
reign of Severus, the fenate was filled with polifhed and elo- 
quent flaves from the eaftern provinces, who juftified perfonal 
flattery by {peculative principles of fervitude. Thefe new ad- 
vocates of prerogative were heard with pleafure by the court, 
and with patience by the people, when they inculcated the duty 
of paflive obedience, and defcanted on the inevitable mifchiefs 
of freedom. The lawyers and the hiftorians concurred in teach- 
ing, that the imperial authority was held, rot by the delegated 
commiffion, but by-the irrevocable refignation of the fenate; 
that the emperor was freed from the reftraint of civil laws, could 
command by his arbitcary will the lives and fortunes of his fub- 
jeGts, and might dif {pofe of the empire as of his private patri- 
mony. The moft eminent of the civil lawyers, and particular! 

Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourifhed onder the houwfe of 
Severus; and the Roman jurifprudence having clofely united it. 
felf with the fyftem of monarchy, was fuppofed to have attained 
its full maturity and perfection.’ 


The fubfequent chapter contains the Death of Severus, Ty- 
ranny of Caracalla, Ufurpation of Macrinus, Follies of Ela- 
gabalus, Virtues of Alexander Severus, and the Licentioufnefs 
of the Army; after which we are prefented with a detail of 
the Roman finances, extracted with great induftry, from the 
incidental lights on this fubjeé& that occur in the ancient hifto- 
rians. The next divifion of the work includes the events 
from the death of Alexander Severus to the ufurpation of Phi- 
lip; where we meet with the following juft reprefentation of 
the progrefs which the empire was now rapidly making towards 
its decline. 


¢ Since Romulus, with a fmal! band of thepherds and out- 
laws, fortified himfelf on the hills near the Tyber, ten centuries 
had already elapfed. During the four firft ages, the Romans, 
in the laborious fchool of poverty, had acquired the virtues of 
war and government. By the vigorous exertion of thofe virtues, 
and by the affiftance of fortune, they had obtained, in the courfe 
of the three fucceecing centuries, an abfolute empire over many 
countries of Europe, Afia, and Africa. The laft three hundred 
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years had been confumed in apparent profperity and internal 
decline. The nation of foldiers, magiftrates, and legiflators, 
who compofed the thirty-five tribes cf the Roman people, was 
diffolved into the common mafs of mankind, end confounded 
with the millions of fervile provincials, who had received the 
mame, without adopting the fpirit of Romans. A mercenary 
army, levied among the fubjects and barbarians of the frontier, 
was the only order of men who preferved and abufed their in- 
dependence. By their tumultuary eleCtion, a Syrian, a Goth, 
or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, and invefted 
with de/potic power over the conquefts and over the country of 
the Scipios. 

‘ The limits of the Roman empire ftill extended from ‘the 
Weftern Ocean to the Tigris, and from. Mount.Ailas to the 
Rhine andthe Danube, To theundifcerning eye of the vulgar, 
Philip appeared a monarch no lefs powerful than Hadrian or 
Auguftus. The form was fiitl the fame, but the animating 
heaith and vigour were fled. ‘The induttry of the people was 
difcouraged and exhaufted by a long feries of oppreflion. The 
difcipline of the legions, which alone, after the extin&tion of 
every other virtue, had propped the greatnefs of the ftate, was 
corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by the weaknefs of the 
emperors. The itrength of the frontiers, which had always 
con{ifted in arms rather than in fortifications, was infenfibly un- 
dermined; and the faireft provinces were left expofed to tne ra- 
pacioufneis or ambition of the Barbarians, who foon difcovered 
the decline of the Roman power.’ 


We fhali here fufpend our account of this interefting work, 
in which the author not only relates the hiltorical evenis, and 
delineates the imperial characters, with fidelity, precifion, and 
elegance, but likewife traces the gradual decline of the Roman 
empire with peculiar difcernaicnt and attention. 


| To be continued, | 





VII. 4 Memoir, entituled Drainage and Navigation but one united 
Work; and an Oxtfall to deep Water the firjt and necefary Step to 
it, Addreffed to the Corp:rations of Lynn Regis and Bedford 
Level. By T. Pownall, Ey. M.P. 8ve. 4s. Almon. 


BEce we enter on a defcription of the manner in which this 

gentleman treats the fubject of his book, it may not be 
improper to explain the meaning of the title, and point 
out what that fubje& is, as well as the. intention and 
oceafion of the book. And firft, ir muft be odferved that by 
the word navigation mentioned in the title, Mr. Pownall does 
not mean the art of conducting thips or boats on the water, 
nor yet thofe veffels themfelves; but he here ufes the word 
7 to 
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to fignify the improving of the_parts. through which the vef- 
fels are to be conveyed, in order to their better paflage. The 
mouths of moft rivers are apt to be ftopped by a bar of mat- 
ter formed there by various caufes ;, but it feems that the har- 
bour of the town of Lynn, in Norfolk, and the mouth of the 
river Oufe there, as well as much of the river itfelf, are fub- 
je&t to this inconvenience in a particular manner, partly 
from the pofition and direGtion of the harbour itfelf, and partly 
from the very low and marfhy ftate of the adjacent country 
through which the river flows and which it has to drain. Now 
this {topping up of the river and harbour both obftru&s the 
proper navigation into and through them, and alfo hinders the 
proper draining of the marfhes into the river by the diminution 
of the quantity of level or declivity neceflary for that purpofe. 
As Mr. Pownall then propofes to treat.of the remedy and pre- 
vention of this ftoppage, end as the clearing the river and 
harbour is of advantage both to the trade of the place refpedt- 
ing its navigation, and to the adjacent country fete Cling $ 
drainage, he thus acquires his compound idea- of * drainage 
and‘ navigation but one united work.’ As the point which 
he chiefly labours, is to keep the harbour clear of any bar, 
fo that the communication with the deep waters of the fea 
may have no inferruption; he therefore fays, * andan outfall 
to deep water the firft and neceffary ftep to it.’ 

Although this pamphlet is not divided into any regular 
feries of parts by fe&tions, chapters, &c. treating in order the 
feveral parts of the fubje&, yet the author has had fome regard 
to regularity in this refpe&, although the parts of the. fubject 
are feparated by paragraphs only. 

From the beginning to page 5 is employed in fome ge- 
neral obfervations on the inefficacy of bare fcience or theory 
without practice, and on experience without theory; as 
either of thefe alone, withowt the other, is generally found 
ufelefs and dangerous. Jn this place too he laments the pre- 
valence of the turbulent {pirit and principles which fo fre- 
quently defeat the beft plans and public intentions, which 
might have been brought to happy and ufeful conclufions by 
a ‘condud arifing from different principles. 

From page 5 to page :o he treats onthe effeQs arifing from 
the running of water from the higher-.parts of the country, 
down to the lower grounds. By which operation he fheqs that 
great quantities of ‘mad are brought down from the higher 
Linds by the rapid motion of the waters; and that the more in 
proportion as thofe lands become more cultivated, their 
furtace is the more broken and loofened by the fpade and 
plough. When thefe waters, with the mud mixed, arrive at 
the 
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the low and flat country towards the fea, they fpread them- 
felves into a wide furface, forming a broad river, and here 
move with a flow heavy motion, both from the want of the 
former declivity, and from the extraordinary increafe in width : 
the rapid motion which before raifed the mud, and kept it 
fufpended in the water, now ceafing to act, in a great mea- 
fure, the earth gradually fettles to the bottom by its fuperior 
gravity, and choaks up the bed of the river in this part. 
This effect is alfo much increafed by the flowing in of the 
tide, which generally obtains in this low part of the river ; 
for thus the waters are for fome time every day motionlefs, 
and fo the more fitted for depofiting their mud; befides, 
the tide itfelf brings in much mud, which partly is alfo preci- 
pitated to the bottom, and contributes tothe raifing of the 
bed of the river. By this continual raifing of the bed, the 
waters gradually fpread wider, encroach on their banks, which 
they at laft break down, and deluge the very low adjoining 
grounds, thus becoming mere lakes or marfhes, which ir 
is almoft impoflible ever afterwards to drain. Thefe ef- 
fe&ts are'alfo naturally greater near to the fea, and greateft of 
all at the very mouth of the river, where they are {till more 
increafed by the conftant oppofite motion of the fea, which 
here produces the moft remarkable elevation called the 
bar. 

In another part Mr. Pownal animadverts on fome impro- 
per and inefie€tual methods ufed to drain the water off thofe 
flooded ‘lands, and mentions fome rivers and havens that 
have thus been rendered entirely ufelefs.—Then, from page 
12 to 18, he applies thofe principles to the bufinefs in hand, 
the river Oufe, about the town of Lynn, pointing out many 
bad effets that have increafed the evil there to a great height ; 
and having traced the effets down the river all the way 
to its mouth, where the greateft bank or bar is formed, 
he adds, 


‘ Our obfervations have now brought us to the fpot, where 
the whole evil and difca‘e lies—The defe&t of the curfall to fea, 
that is, into deep water, is the primary and efficient caufe of all 
the mifchief, which the country experiences, Here lies the ge- 
neral difeafe, and until that is removed, ali application to par- 
ticular fymptoms is only wafting the ftrength, and throwing 
away the money of the country: the third acre is gone and 
{pent ; half the property, nay every acre, one after the other, 
may be given, and the value of the whole fpent ; the country 
will be {till left in a remedileis fate of ruin. All iniand pump- 
ing by mills, and piling up waters by banks, in order to {cour, 
will only eacreafe the malady ; as they draw off the waters from 


one place, they only pile them up in another; as they fcour in 
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one particular place, they only fcoop out the foil to carry it and 
Jodge it im another, where it will become more, immoveable. 
]f they could fcour the whole level, they would but encreafe its 
concavity, raifing, at the fame time, the high ridge at its edge 
to feaward; the waters muft thus, as‘ they always have done, 
fall back again: the whole level would become a deeper lake ; 
and drainage, as it has done in fact, become by every operation 
of this kind, ftill more and more difficult. The attempt to 
force, by fcouring, an outfall, only tears the rivers to pieces, 
breaks down their banks, forms wide obitruéted lakes in them, 
and finally, could the foil be forced down to the mouth, would 
there form impenetrable bars of firm cohefive {oil.’ 


A few pages are then employed in propofing fome methods 
for remedying thofe evils, and treat particularly on the interiof 
narrow channel in which the natural waters of the river flow 
near the cunclufion of the ebbing tide. 

From page 28 to 39, he treats of ‘the. propriety of cutting 
a new channel or canal next the fea to fome diftance up into 
the country, and turning the waters of the river into it at the 
top, by making a dam there acrefs the old river. This is pro- 
pofed with an intention to fubftitute this new cut initead of the. 
bad and ruined parts next the mouth of the old river, as it 
may likely be fitter for the purpofes both of drainage and the 
navigation, He then argues whether fach new cut fhould be 
made witha fluice on it. And laftly, whether it may be bet- 
ter to build alio a dam acrofs the bottom of the old river, or 
to leave it open here in this part. In this place we are of a 
different opinion from our author, as we think it would be 
much better to leave this part of the river quite opeo., For 
the great quantity of water which will flow into this very 
wide part of the old river by the tide, will be found very ufeful 
in cleanfing the bar and harbour as it ebbs out again; nor 
will it in the Jeaft prevent any of the tide from flowing up 
the new canal, as it is a conftane obfervation of the bett 
engineers, that the more any river is embanked and confined, 
tothe lefs height does the tide flow. 

Tn conclufion, he recommends the expediency of making this 
bufine‘s a matter of general concern to the whole of the 
country which is immediately to be benefited by it, in the rea- 
fonablenefs of which we perfectly acquicfce with him. He 
then concludes, 

‘ Experience (dear bought, God knows) has at laft con- 
vinced a!] parties, that private and partial meafures mult always 
be inefieCtive, and finally ruinous to the country: the means to 
be taken, fo far as they affect men and interells, are no longer 
fo i]f underftood, as they ufed to be in ages of a narrower and 
more illiberal turn of mind: the mode of condudling the bu- 
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finefs, at its outfet, fo as.to fettle the powers of thofe who aré to 
direét, and the. proportions of thofe who are to pay, are by ge- 
neral rules, now well underftood, digefted, and fettled in par- 
liament. A kindof con{piring fimilarity of opinion, and a prac- 
tical f{pirit of bufiuefs, feem to form the prefent conjun@ure, in 
which it may be done. | 

‘ If the intereits of drainage and navigation fhall join in fen- 
timents, as they are united im operation; if the work fhall-be 
undertaken as one general intereft, and condued by one ge- 
neral direCtion, at one common charge ; and fhall begin from 2 
natural outfall to fea, that is, deep water; the inland country 
will be drained, Lynn will be maintained a great maritime town, 
and there will be, through a moft extenfive part of England, an 
inland navigation.” 


If our author, in this little work, has not thrown out many 
hints that may be very ufeful to the purpofe intended, he at 
leafts claims refpe& from his apparent good intentions, and his 
endeayours to promote a work of fuch confequence to the par« 
ties more immediately concerned. 





VIN. Rural Improvements: or, Effays on the moft rational Methods of 
wmproving Efiates; accommodated to tre Soii, Climate, and Circum- 


frances of England. 8vo. ¢s. in boards, Dodftey. 


ee author of this treatife appears to be a gentleman of 
confiderable Janded property ; and a praétical cultivator 
of extenfive knowledge in agriculture. 

In the Introduaion are feveral general obfervations relative 
to the fubje&ts afterwards treated of at large ; and ftri@ures 
upon the works of fome modern authors on hufbandry. 

The author begins to defcribe his method of doubling the 
prefent value of the landed eftates in this kingdom, as fol- 
lows : 

¢ Moft large eftates have very large quantities of land that lie 
remote from the farm yard, fometimes feveral miles, and often 
very difficult of accefs, on account of fteep hills and bad roads, 
therefore fuch lands have no chance to be manured with dung, 
afhes, lime, or any fuch thing, the carriage of Which wouid 
come high, and. therefore they are confidered as wafle lands, 
not worth more than half a crown an acre, and are therefore fuf- 
fered to be over-run with brambles, broom, or furze from one 
generation to ‘another, though very capable of bearing good 
corn, if proper methods were purfued. I have at this time ie-~ 
veral hundred acres exactly thus circumftanced, which ferve no 
other purpofe, but to fummer a few fheep and young cattle. 
Thefe are the ulesiote lands have been put to for a great num- 
ber of years, and#as their condition is no better than formeriy, 
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nobody confiders them of more value ; and confequently, I can 
get no more rent forthem. | have therefore taken feveral of 
them into hand, with a determined refolution to improve them 
if pofible, which I have not the leaft doubt of effectiag. If 
cannot convey an idea of my method better than by giving an © 
account of the courfe [ am now purfuing. My firg eflay was on 
what is called an overland, (that is, land without a tenement 
belonging to it) of above fixty acres. Thirty of which lay on 
the north fide of a fharp valley. The defcent on one fide, and 
the afcent on the other, are fo quick, that it is not pradlicable 
to carry any manore to the faid thirty acres but on horfes backs, 
the expence of which would be too great for it to anfwer. The 
laft tenant had left it in woeful plight, having, as he faid, 
ploughed it as long as he could get two corns for one, miferable 
condition indeed! The firft two years I left it to the manage- 
ment of my hind, who cleaned it, and fowed it with every fort 
of grain, but the return was fach as Jeft nowhing forrent. At 
length he told me it was to no purpofe to plantit any more, 
unlefs | would be at the expence of beftowing a good drefling 
wpon it toimproveit. This ! refolved nat to do, for I have no 
idea of any thing being an improvement, that does not pay the 
extra expence and increafe the neat profit. Indeed you may 
increafe the quantity of produce, and put your land into better 
condition; but if to effect thig you are at more expence than the 
improvement will repay,.1 muft call this meafure the reverfe 
of improvement; for though your land may be improved, 
your fortune is ‘impaired, this indeed would be buying gold too 
dear. 

‘ I therefore told him I faw clearly.it would never anfwer the 
expence of carrying manure to it, I would therefore try another 
method, from which | hoped better fuccefs than he had met 
with; he anfwered he withed I might, with a fmile, that 
plainly denoted his incredulity ; fo averfe are moft of thofe 
people to every method they have not been accuflomed to. 

‘ However, -he was to follow my diregtions. I faid to him 
you fee-here are the two upper fields {about eleven acres) have 
now lain above a year fince the crops were got off, they have 
nothing growing upon them but {trong weeds, which are the 
natural produce of the foil, as thiftles, horfe daifeys, brambles, 
&c. Thete are firt to be eradicated ; therefore fet a couple of 
ftrong ploughs to work, fix oxen to each, and plough the two 
fields deep and well, then let them as foon as proper be well 
dragged, rolled, and -harrowed, and the ploughings, &e. re. 
peated until the land is clean, well opened, and d pulverized. 
‘his was repeated at proper intervals through the winter, and 
until the following May. By that time they were got tolerably 
clean and in good conditions The foil of each of thefe fields 
was very different though no larger, they each coniifted of fome 
very dry land, and fome altogether as wet. \Vhe frit was a 
poor, ican, Maty ground; the latter a tough, moury, ciofe 
earth 
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earth mixed with an imperfect marle, which held water like a 
difh. I had a pit funkin the moft depending part to drain off 
the water, and ordered the earth to be fpread on the flaty 
ground ata proper time. As I faid-the land was in good ordet 
the May following; I therefore ordered the moitt parts of the 
fields to be fawn with rye-grafs, and the dry parts with trefoil 
and burnet: which as foon as pretty full blown I ordered to be 
mowed, made into hay, and fet up in a rick in a corner of 
the upper field. The fields to be then laid up until] O&ober, 
or until the grafs had done growing. Then to turn into the 
faid fields half a dozen mares and their foals which I had ar 
that time, with fome young cattle to have the run of the faid 
thirty acres during the winter. I alfo ordered a linny or hovel 
to be erected in the moft fheltry part of the fields, large enough 
to fhelter a dozen horfes under it, for them to go into at plea- 
fure. A rack to be put up, and when the grafs was nearly eat 
up, tocut the rick, and fill the rack once or twice a day as 
might be neceffary. Alfo to carry ftraw to litter the hovel, 
which fhould be cleaned out once in a week or ten days, and a 
dung heap formed of the fame. In this manner the cattle 
fhould remain until the end of February, or until the grafs be- 

gan to fpring. | 
‘ Whilft this is doing another of the fields fhould be ploughed 
and got ready to fow in like manner the following May. As 
the extent of the pafture will be increafed, fo may the num- 
ber of cattle to be wintered on it, and at the beginning of the 
fecond winter, there will be dung enough to manore one of the 
fields, which ] would have fpread on the upper field in Decem~ 
ber or January at furtheft, by which means I hope to have an- 
other good crop of grafs. ‘Thus are you to goon, year after 
year, and field after field, until the whole has been well cleaned, 
cultivated, and dreffed. Ido not expect it will anfwer co let 
it lay for grafs more than two or three years, therefore in the 
winter after the firft year, I would have dung {pread on the field 
or fields tha: were mowed, which will giveencouragement to the 
next crop, and leave it fufficiently in heart to bear a crop of 
barley or oats, with which [ would have you fow either clover, 
rye-grafs, or trefoil as beft fuits the land, taking but one crop 
of corn to two of grafs, which cannot fail of improving thofs 
lands, as I would have them conitantly fed in the winter as 
above directed, and the dung that is made by the cattle to be 
ufed for the manuring that land only; for it is a kind of in- 
juftice, if one may {0 {peak, to carry the produce off, and not 
leave the manare that arifes from it, and is its natural dues A 
robbery that is too frequently committed, which keeps fuch land 
in a perpetual ftate of poverty. ‘Thefe thirty acres, in the con- 
dition | firft found them, werenot worth more thau half acrown 
an acre, bat by ihe above management, are well worth ten fhil- 
lings at leait, and by the fame means are capable of much more 
improvement.’ 
: An- 
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Another point of great moment is introduced here,- which, 
merits particular attention, viz. the inconveniencies that very, 
large farms are of to the public, and their obftrudting the. 
national improvement of agriculture, ‘ This bit of manage- 
ment, though on a fmall fcale, plainly thews what an impe- 
diment to improvement is the letting out lands in very large 


farms.’ And it is accordingly introduced and difcuffed more at 
large afterwards. : 


‘ The method, fays he, here laid down for the improvement 
ef land circumftanced as before mentioned, is fo clear, fo eafy,” 
and io little expenfive, that I think no reafonable doubt can be 
entertained of it, or objeftion madetoit. I mean that of eating. 
the produce upon the lands, and manuring them with the dung 
the cattle make there. Perhaps it may be objected, that fuch 
cattle may live upon wafte rough lands, without any fuch pro- 
vifion being made for them. I anfwer that is true if confined to 
a few months.in fummer, and a large range be given them ; this 
{cheme does not pre-vent the making the beft of fach lands, but ~ 
is calculated to provide for the cattle in the winter, when they! 
would ftarve on fuch waite lands; and to ‘furnifh.mahare for 
the purpofe of improvement with the leaf expence of carriage. 

‘ The only material confideration is, whether the lands in 
queftion are capable or worth attempting to improve them, - If 
they are abfolate rock, or poor fand or gravel, without any 
mixture of foil, and no clay, loam, or marie near at hand; 
to be fure they are not worth the leaft trouble or expence ; but 
let them be fand or gravel as poor as you pleafe, if. you can 
have a binding earth of almoft any fort, ata little expence, you 
may eafily render them fertile, by giving them.firit a “goad coat 
of fuch earth, and feeding the cattle upon the produce as.above 3; 
this 1n a very few years would convert Jand almoft barren, into 
good fertile corn Jand, and ‘at the fame time eal the whole ex- 
pence, while it was doing. 

‘ This in my own opinion is a {pecies of improvement, that 
deferves the clofeft attention, as perhaps theré is‘not another to 
be found, which may in general be made fo advantageous, and 
extenfivéely ufeful. It comprehends every kind of land that is 
capable of improvement, and the diftance from the farm yard is 
no very great inconvenience, as all the labour it requires on that 
account Is, a boy’s going once a day to give the cattie fodder 
and {pread fome litter, and this not until the grafs is gone and 
the weather fevere. Then the litter 1s neceffary to increafe the 
quantity of dung as well as to be of ufe to the cattle. By fuch 
management land that.is very indifferent in its natural ftate, may 
very foon be made good corn land to the great advantage of the 
owner.” 


The fubje&ts that come next under confideration are, 
Meadow Lands—Pafture Lands-—Arable Lands—Of Ploughs 
Vor. XLI. Feb. 2776. K — Soils 
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—Soils—and Crops fuited to them—Of Change.of Crops ow 
different forts of Land—Of the Quantity of Seed. —Of drain- 
ing Land.—Of Fences—the comparative Ulefulnefs of Horfes 
and Oxen—Of Burn- beating Land—Of Manures—Lime—Svoot 
and Afhes—Malt Duft—Sea Sal:—Animat Subftances—Of the 
Atmofphere, confidered as Nature’s grand Repofitory of Ma- 
nure, On this head, the author acquiefces in the great prin- 
ciple of the new hufbandry, that the earth is fertilized from 
the atmofphere—Of Improvements in general—-Recapitulation. 

The fecond part of this work confilts of the following heads : 
The Improvement of Eftates by the Owner—by planting tim- 
ber, particularly the oak, and other trees afeful for building 
—Of wet moory Soils, The author has enlarged on this ar- 
ticle, and fhews the great profits of planting aquatics on this. 
kind of foil, from his own experience.—-Then he proceeds to 
treat of the Improvement of poor barren Heaths—Of Planting 
the outward Fence of an Eftate with Fir Trees, and the in- 
ward Hedges with Apple and Pear Trees; and concludes this 
head as follows : 


* Much more might be faid on the advantages of planting 
timber, &c. bwt to be more particular feems quite unneceflary, 
J hall, therefore, conclude this article with this. obfervation ; 
that it feems clear to me, the difference between planting an 
eftate with timber judicioufly, and not planting it at all, or 
having any grow upon it, would in forty or fifty years time, 
amount to a fum equal to twice the prefent value of the eftate. 
Any man who attends to the importance of thefe faéts, and is 
perfuaded in any confiderable degree of the truth of them, one 
would imagine would never reft fatisfied, in a total neglec& of 
this fo very defirable branch of improvement.” 


The author introduces two late writers on agriculture, Mr- 
Peters and Mr. Young, upon whom he makes fome fevere re- 
marks, and treats them very ludicroufly. And next remarks 
on the author of the Complete Englith Farmer, chiefly 
on two points; firft, the praéticability of dividing very large 
into {mall farms, without lofs to the land owner, which that 
author ftates as impracticable, chiefly om account of the ex- 
pence to the owner, of ere&ting farm houfes, and the other 
neceflary buildings for the fmall farms; but which our author 
maintains may be done, upon the grounds on which he had 
before founded his arguments; namely, that tem or more 
farm houfes and necefiary offices, fuitable to the tenants of 
{mall farms, may be ereéted at: a lefs expence to the 
land owner, than the Complete Englith Farmer ftates as 
neceflary to ere& one farm houfe and offices to accommodate 
one tenant who rents a farm of 2001. a year; that the owner 
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of the eftate would be greatly benefited by fuch divifion of his 
land ; and that fuch a meafure would be highly advantageous 
to the public. Thisis a matter of great iinportance, and is 
clearly ftated by our author, who gives many inftances of fuch 
farm houfes and offices, for fmall farms, in different parts of 
the kingdom. The other point that thefe gentlemen differ in 
opinion, is in relation to the bounty on corn exported, which 
is endeavoured here to be proved to be highly injurious to the 
public ; and in thecourfe of the argument, the author defires 
that thofe who are of a different opinion, will point out the 
infufficiency of his arguments againft the bounty ; this invi- 
tation will, it is hoped, induce the author of the Complete 
Englifh Farmer, and other gentlemen who are of his opinion 
in this matter, to debate it with candour and impartiality, 
as it is undoubtedly a matter of great and general im- 
portance. 

This treatife contains much knowledge of the fubje&s treated 
of; and the perufal of it, we doubt not, will give much fatis- 
faction to the intelligent readers. 





1X. Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs; in two Parts, 
z vols, 8vo. 65. boards. Cadell, 


"Tes work contains Effays on feveral fubje&ts, under the 

following heads: vol. I. Of Fences compofed of Turf, 
Stone, and Quickfets of different Kinds, for Inclofing the 
Fields of a Farm, and for the Defence of Orchards, Bleaching- 
Greens, &c—Of Securing the Banks of Rivers, and the con- 


tiguous Lands fubje& to: be flooded—Of Draining: fuch” 


Lands and Bogs—Of Levelling high Ridges in arable Land— 
Of fowing Grafs-Seeds—and of Hay-making. 

The author treats of thefe at large, and very clearly. The 
whole is the work of a pradical author; and the more va- 
luable, as he diftinguifbes throughout, with a fcrupulous ex 


aétnefs, what is the refult of his own experience, from mat-: 


ters of opinion only, or theory. The firft Effay is upon in- 
clofures and fences; a fubje& of general ufe and importance 
iu rural affairs. 

Fences are made with turf, ftone, or quickfets. Of the firft 
the author fays, 


¢ The greateft part of the dikes of this kind, that I have feen, 
are made of a confiderable thicknefs, with a ditch on each fide; 
the heart of the dike being made up with the earth that is taken 
from thefe ditches, and only a thin wall, on each fide, is built 
of folid feal from top to ate the confequence of which _ 
2 at 
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that as the loofe earth that is thrown into the middle of the 
dike fubfides much more than the feal on each fide, the top of 
the dike finks down; and, of courfe, the two fide walls are 
prefied too much upon the infide, fo as to bilge ({well) out about | 
the middle, and quickly crumble down to duft. To avoid this 
inconvenience, | have always chofen to build my djkes of this 
fort much thinner than ufual; they being only three feet and a 
half thick at the bottom; one foot, or a. very little more, at 
top, and five feet high; taking care to have them built in fuch 
a manner as that every fod (feal) from top to bottom binds the 
joiniogs of the others below it, with as much accuracy as the 
bricks in a well boilt wall’— 

—‘ If the ground is foft, and the feal rife well, I get a fence 
of this kind done for one penny halfpenny per yard; but, if-it 
is not good to work, a little more than that muft be allowed. 
As to the time that a fence of this kind may ftand without 
needing any repair, 1 cannot fpeak with certainty, as.it is not 
long fiace I fell into-this method of‘building them. The oldeft 
has juit now ftood ten years, and feems to be nearly as firm as 
when firft built. “I have feen fome walls of poor cottages that 
have been built fomewhat after this manner, that have been good 
after tanding forty or. fifty years:.but- their durability depends 
greatly upon the nature of the feal of which they. are formed, 
The bett is that which is taken from poor ground of a fpungy 
quality, which is generally covered with a ftrong fward of coarfe 
benty grafs. And, in fituations where this can be had, I would 
‘have no hefitation in recommending this as the cheapeft and beft 
temporary fence that could be reared.” 


_It has long been a general opinion, that trees fhould be 
raifed in nurferies, of as poor or poorer foil than that on 
which they are to be tranfplanted. Mr. Boutcher, a nurfery- 
man near Edinburgh, in a, late Treatife written by him -on 
Foreli-Trees, appears to-be the firft who has controverted) 
that opinion, upon. experience, Our author likewife recom- 
mends the beft land, as moft proper for nurferies. 


-* For, fays he, I have found, from reiterated experiment, 
that a ftrong and’ vigorous ‘plant, that has grown up quickly, 
and arrived at a confiderable magnitude in a very fhort time, 
never fails, 10. grow better after tranfplanting, than another of 
the fame fize that is olcer and more funted in its growth, whes 
ther the foil in. which they are planted be rich or poor; fo that, 
inftead of recommending a poor hungry foil for a nurfery, 
would univerfally with to fer apart for this purpofe, the richeit 
and moft fertile fpot that could be found; and, in the choice 
of plants, would always prefer the youngeft and moft healthy 
to fuch as were older, if of an equal fize. I {peak here from 
experience, and, therefore, do it without the f{malieit doubt or 
4 f ’ : he- 
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hefitation ; being certain that future obfervations will confirm 
the juftnefs of thefe.remarks.’ 

The greateft inconvenience attending the banks of earth re- 
commended by the author, he fays is, that they are in danger 
of being torn down by cattle rubbing againit them ; and pro- 
pofes to prevent this, by planting the {weet briar or eglantine 
again(ft them; but that thefe plants, being very prickly, 
would catch hold of, and tear off the wool of the fheep that 
came clofe to it; and then propofes raifing furze againft thefe 
banks from feed, as a defence againft cattle ; but fuppofes an 
inconveniency from this alfo, that-it would bloffom and pro- 
duce much feed, which would fpread through, and produce 
many furze plants in the adjoining fields, which could hardly 
ever afterwards be thoroughly rooted out. But fo far as the 
fheep could reach, they would continually be cropping the 
furze, ot which they are very fond, which would prevent the 
furze blowing and feeding ; as we fee the furze bufhes, that 
grow in fheep-walks, on heaths and commons, grow fo clofe 
at top, as to exclude the air and fun fo much, that few or no 
bloffoms are to be feen upon thofe bufhes; and the fheep 
nibbling the furze growing again{t thofe walls would have the 
fame .effe&t; as trimming the furze with a hook above the 
reach of the fheep would have, in this cafe. 

The author mentions feveral plants as proper for fences, 
and recommends the white thorn for this purpofe, to be 
planted, not in double or triple, but in fingle rows, feven or 
eight inches apart; out that the hedge will be reared more 
quickly, and ata lefs expence, if they are planted at twelve 
inches diftance in rhe row; and vigorous plants of eglantine 
(dog rofe) of one year’s growth, planted between thofe of 
the white thorn. The white thorn plants not to have their 
tops cut off, but allowed to grow up as trees; which will make 
a much better fhelter to the fields, and be much handfomer 
than hedges thac are cut at top. The author makes many 
curious remarks on this fubje&t, and the methods he lays down 
appear to be very rational ; but that plants grow better when 
fet on the floping fides of banks, than on their tops, feems 
queftionable, if planted and cultivated with equal care, and 
equally good foil; a perpendicular pofition, being undoubtedly 
the moft natural. 

. The fecond volume of this work confifts of mifcellaneous 
difquifitions, doubts, and queries, relating to agriculture. In 
thefe the author has introduced many obfervations relating to 
plants, and their ufes in feeding cattle, &c. and a very par- 
ticular account of the different breeds of fheep, and quality 
ef their wool; on which heads the author much expatiates, 
K 3 and 
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and in fome circumftances rather refines. He then proceeds 
to the fubje& of paftures, and recommends, from his own 
obfervation, and trials, feveral forts of valuable graffes pro- 
per for them, not hitherto cultivated for that purpofe. 

The doubts and queries propofed by the author, though 
they do not determine conclufively, contain many ufeful hints. 
And the other parts of the work abound with curious matter, 
upon a variety of rural fubjeas. 





X. A Diffrtation on the Duty of Mercy and Sin of Cruelty to brute 
Animals. By Humphry Primatt, D.D. 8ve. 4s. Boards, 
Cadell. | 


THe. various tribes of created beings, with which this earth - 


inhabited, compofe one great family, united by mutual 
intereft, fubordination, and dependence. The leaft infec has 
its ufe, as well as the largeft animal; and is, in fome refpeé& 
or other, fubfervient to the advantage of the whole commu-~ 
nity. Man himfelf, though at the head of this vilible creation, 
is as much, or perhaps more dependent on other creatures, 
than the meaneft reptile. He is indebted to the lives, the 
clothing, or the labours of inferior animals for the greateft 
part of his comfort and fupport. The horfe, the cow, the 
fheep, the fifh, the fowl, the bee, the filk-worm, and a ¢hou- 
fand others, are continually adminiftering to his neceffity, con- 
venience, and pleafure ; infomuch that it he were deprived of 
their affittance, he would be divefted of fome of the moft agree- 
able and effential articles of his drefs and equipage, of the fur- 
niture of his houfe, and the delicacies of his table. 

Surely then thefe ufeful creatures have a reafonable claim to 
our care and protection. But, intoxicated by a vain idea of 
preheminence and fuperiority, we are apt to look upon them 
with contempt ; and can hardly bring ourfelves to think, that 
we are under obligations of duty and gratitude to contribute 
to their eafe and happinefs, 

The defign of this tra&t is to re&tify thefe miftaken notions ; 
and to prove, that, as the mercies of the Creator are over all 
his works, from the. archangel to the worm, our benevolence 
and compaffion are not to be confined within the circle of our 
friends, acquaintance, and neighbours; nor limited to the 
more enlarged fphere of human nature, to creatures of our 
own rank, fhape, and capacity, but are to be extended to 
every object, endowed with life and fenfation. 

The author, having fhewn, that no fuperiority of rank or 
ftation can give a right to infli& unneceflary or unmerited 
pain, obferves, that the cruelty of man to brutes is more hein 


cys, in point of injuftice, than the cruelty of men to men. 
e n 
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“* In the cafe of human cruelty, the opprefled man has a 
tongue that can plead his own caufe, and a finger to point out 
the aggreffor: all men that hear of it fhudder with horror § 
and, by applying the cafe to themfelves, pronounce it cruelty 
with the common voice of humanity, and unanimoufly join in 
demanding the panifhment of the offender, and brand him with 
infamy. But.in the cafe of brutal cruelty, thé demb beat can 
neither utter his complaints to his own kind, nor defcribe the 
author of his wrong; nor, if he could, have they it in their 
power to redrefs and avenge ‘him. 

‘ In the cafe of human cruelty, there are courts and laws of 
juftice in every civilized fociety, to which the injured man may 
make his-appeal ; the affair is canvafl-d, and punifhment in- 
flitted in proportion to the offence. But alas! with fhame to 
man, and forrow for brute, I afk the queftion, What laws are 
now in force? or what court of judicature does now exift, in 
which the fuffering brute may bring his ation againft the wan- 
ton cruelty of barbarous man? The laws of Triptolemus are 
long fince buried in oblivion, for Triptolemus was but a hea- 
then. No friend, no advocate, not one is to be found amongft the 
bulls nor calves of the people to prefer an indi&ment on belralf 
of the brute. The prieft pafleth by on one fide, and the Levite 
on the other fide; the Samaritan ftands fill, fheds a tear, but 
Can no more; for there is none to help ; and the poor wretched 
and unbefriended creature is left to moan in unregarded forrow, 
and to fink under-the weight of his burden. 

‘ But fuppofe the law promulged, and the court erected. The 
judge is feated, the jury fworn, the inditment read, the caufe 
debated, and a verdict found for the plairtiff. Yet what coft 
or damage ? What recompence for lofs fuitained ? In actions of 
of humanity, with or without law, fatisfaction may be made. 
In various ways you can make amends to a man for the mmjuries 
you have done him. You know his wants, and you may re- 
tieve him. You may give him cloaths, or food, or money. 
You may raifé him to a higher flation, and make him happier 
than before you affiiéied him. You may be feet to the lame, 
and eyes to the blind. You may entertain him, keep him com- 
pany, or fupply him with every comfort, convenience, and 
amufemert of life, which he is capable of enjoying. And thus 
may you make fome atonement for the injury which you have 
done unto a man; and by thy affiduity and future tendernefs, 
thou mayeft perhaps obtain his pardon, and palliate thine own 
offence. But what is all this tothe injured brute? If by thy 
paffion or malice, or fportive cruelty, thou hat broken his 
limbs, or deprived him of his eye-fight, how wilt thou make 
him amends? Thou canft do nothing to amufe him. He wants 
not thy money nor thy cloaths. Thy converfation can do him 
mo good. Thou halt obftructed his means cf getting fubfift- 
ence’; and thou wilt hardly take upon thyfelf the pains and 
arouble of procuring it for him, (which yet by the mule of juf- 
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tice thou art bound to do). Thou haft marred his little tem- 
porary happinefs, which was his a!l to him. Thou haft maimed, 
or blinded him for ever; and haft done him an irrepairable in- 
jury.’ , 

It is objeéted, that man has a permiffion to eat the fleth of 
animals; and that.this cannot be done without taking away 


their lives, and putting them to fome degree of pain.—Our 
author replies, 


* That this permiffion cannot authorize us to put them to un- 
neceflary pain,... Death toa brute is nothing terrible. He 
muft die once, as well as we ; and though it is of fmal] mo- 
ment, whether my beaft is to die to day or to-morrow, I ought 
not to put him to pain to-day: -for whilft he lives, he has a 
right to happinefs, at leaft | have no right to make him mifer- 


able; and, when I kill him, I ought to difpatch him fuddenly, 
and with the leaft degree of pain.” 


It is alleged, that there are fome animals obnoxious to man- 
kind ; and the mo compaffionate of men make no fcruple to 
deftroy them.—The author anf{wers : 


‘ It is true, fome animals are obnoxious to us, and have itin 
their power to hurt us. But very feldom do they exert that 
power; and well it is for us, that they have not the malice or 
revenge thatisin man, ‘* Jt is obfervable, fays the ingenuous 
writer of the Guardian, of thofe noxious animals, which have 
qualities -moft powerful to injure us, that they naturally avoid 
mauiind, and never hurt us unlefs provoked, or neceffitated by 
hunger. But man, on the other hand, feeks out and purfues 


‘even the moft inoffenfive animals, on purpofe to perfecute and 


9? 


deftroy them.” If this be the cafe,, it appears, that mercy 
preponderates in the feale of brutes. For one injury which we 
may poflibly receive from the creatures, we offer them a thou- 
fand. A horfe may now and then, when provoked, give a man 
an unlucky kick ; but what is this to the blows, and cuts, and 
{purs, which they receive every day and every hour from the 
brutal rage and unrelenting barbarity of men? The matter of 
wonder is that we do not oftener feel the effects of their power 
and refentment. If we confider the excruciating injuries offered 
on our part to the. brutes, and the patience on their part; how 
frequent our provocations, and how feldom their refentment ; 
(and in fome cafes our weaknefs and their ftrength, our flow- 
nefs and their fwiftnefs), one would be almoft tempted to fup- 
pofe, (reafon to both alike allowed,) that the brutes had com- 
bined in one general fcheme of benevolence to teach mankind 
leffons of mercy and meeknefs, by their own forbearance and 
long-fuffering, But grant that there are fome fierce and formid- 
able animals that are ftrangers to pity and compaffion. Does 
this juftify the fuppreffion of thefe amiable difpofitions in men? 
Becaufe a wolf will feize upon a man; is a man therefore ware 


ranted 





ganted to whip a pig to death? Or, becaufe'a ferpent will bite a 
man by the heel ; is a man to tread upon every harmle(s earth- 
worm he fees wriggling upon the ground? No... If {ome offen- 
five creatures do fometimes unprovokedly moleft us, let it be 
accounted but as a retaliation of the injuries we offer to thofe 
that are inoffenfive ; (and thus even the dreadful hornet may be 
‘confidered but as the avenger of the fufferings of the feeble 
fly ;) for cruelty and cowardice are near of akin; and we ex- 
ert Our power moftly upon thofe creatures who can neither do 
us.an injury, nor return an injury done. Bat fuppofe’ we hap- 
pen to meet with noxious animals, let us pradently get out of: 
their path. But what if I cannot avoid them? Why then it is 
time enough to put myfelf.in a pofture of defence; and -for:my 
own prefervation, I think it no more crime to defend myfelf from 
he beaft or ferpent, than from avillanous man that fhould attack 
my perfon : and if,in the fray, J killed the beaft, I.cannot charge 
myfelf with malice or any intentional cruelty, provided I difpatch 
him as inftantaneoufly as poffible. If a wafp or a hornet comes into 
my room, I dread his weapon; but I hate him not: he is.a 
beautiful infe& ; and I make no doubt was created for fome ufe- 
ful purpofe. [ am forry I am neceffitated to kill him’; but I 
will not clip him in pieces with my {ciffors, if I can crufh hina 
under.my foot: but if I cannot mafter him, unlefs I clip him ; 
having fo done; I dare not leave him: in the pain of a linger- 
ing death for many hours together, but I finith the mortal work 
with all expedition. And in this, I hope, there is no cruelty ; 
for cruelty in this cafe confifts in the unneceflary infliction and 
continuation of pain, and not in putting the creature to inftant 
death, which is the period of all pain. Self-prefervation there- 
fore (whether as in the former.cafe for the fupport of nature in 
the article of food ; or in the prefent cafe for the avoidance of 
pain and deftruction from the attacks of obnoxious animals) 
though it may juftify a man in putting a brute to inftant death, 
yet cannot warrant the leaft act of cruelty to any creature, how- 
ever ferocious or favage it may be; much lefs can it juftify the 
hunting out for {port and deftruction creatures of the tamer kind, 
whofe inability to defend themfelves, whofe harmlefs nature, 
and whofe panting fears rather demand all our compaffion, and 
even our protection and attention.’ 


Notwithftanding we perfeétly agree with our author, with 
refpeét to his general principle of humanity, yet we do not fee 
the neceffity of &é/ling even a wafp, or a hornet; and there is 
fomething horrible-in the idea of crufhing him under foot. 
Shakefpeare very pathetically obferves, that 





‘* The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal {pfferance feels a pang as great 


Ais when a giant dies,” Meas. for MEAs. ili. 1. . 


What 
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What neceffity is there for éc//ing the poor wretch ? He comes 
into youf room. But probably he has loft his companions, 
and miffed his way ; or he is not confcious of the impropriety 
of his vifit. He has no intention to moleft you. He is terri- 
fied at his miftake ; and earneftly wifhes to regain his liberty. 
Difmifs him then from his imprifonment.. He will go about 
his bufinefs, and will trouble you no more. 

We will fuppofe another cafe, not applicable to this benevo- 
lent advocate for the brutes; but to a man of an oppofite dif- 
pofition. The wafp enters your apartment; probably, he is 
invited by fomething which you have hung out to allure and 
enfnare him. | Here you act the part of a traitor, You decoy 
him and his wandering brethren into your houfe ; and ail the 
advantage you gain is, the malignant pleafure of feeing them 
ftruggling i in the agonies of death. 

It is alledged, that there are fome brutes of prey, which 
wholly fubfift on the fleth of other brutes, and whofe lives are 
one continued courfe of rapine and bloodfhed. 


‘ This likewife, fays our author, is true; and in the prefent 
ftate of nature, fubjec to mifery and decay, it feems to be the 
wife and good appointment of the great Creator. Were there 
no beafts or birds of prey, we fhould every day be tormented 
with the fight of numbers of poor creatures dying by inches, 
(as we fay) and pining away through age or accidental infirmity. 
And, when dead upon the ground, (as men would hard!'y give 
themfelves the trouble to bury them; or it would take up too 
much of our time to bury.them all,) the unburied carcafes would 
by their ftench create fuch a peftilence in the air, as would not 
only endanger our lives and health, but would likewife be ex- 
tremely offenfive tous. To guard againit thefe evils, it hath 
pleated: God to appoint that (in fome countries) lions, tygers, 
and eagles, ,(and, in other countries,) wolves, foxes, kites, ra- 
vens, and hawks, fhould range the woods and fields in fearch of 
the unburied bodies, and thus become the living graves of the 
dead. And if, in the courfe of their range or flight, they efpy 
2 beaft or bird worn out with age, or with a leg or wing by 
accident broken, or forfaken by his dam, unable to help him- 
felf, or any way rendered incapable of getting his own food ; 
God, the father of mercies, hath ordained beafts and birds of 
prey to do that diftreffed creature the kindnefs to relieve him 
from his mifery, by putting him to death.’ 


The author concludes his anfwer to the foregoing objeflion 
with obferving, that when we make the ferocity of favage 
brutes a model for our imitation, we betray the weaknefs of 
our own underftanding, and degrade ourfelves from the rank 
we hold as men, ‘He then proceeds to confirm what he has 

: advanced 
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advanced on the principles of nature, by the authority of the 
Scriptures. 


- There are three inftances of regard, to which the creatures, - 


who are intrufted to our care, in confideration of their fervice, 
have an undoubted rights thefe are, food, reft, and tender 
ufage, Thefe three demands, he fays, the goodnefs of their 
Creator has been pleafed to covenant for, on their behalf, and 
to enjoin and ratify in his written law. On the article of food, 
among other obfervations, he has the following. 


‘ This is all the wages, which the labouring brutes expe& or 
defire, for all their toil and drudgery in the fervice of man ; and 
to deny them food is not only imprudent in the matfter on his 
own account, but it is barbarous, wicked, and unjuft. They 
afk only the grafs of your field, I mean the grafs of the field ; 
for you have no property in nature. We are only temporary 
tenants, with leave to take to our ufe the fruits of the earth. 
The foil is the property of God, the lord paramount of the 
manor, who hath made the grafs to grow for the cattle. The 
grafs of the field therefore is no gift of your’s to them; it is 
their right; their property; it was provided for them, and 

iven to them, before man was created. And as man cannot 
eat grafs, and the beaft afks for that only, which man cannot 
eat, to withehold or forbid it, is a robbery and afin, There- 
fore if to gratify thine appetite or avarice, thou ploweft up one 
field, and to fave the fweat of thine own brow, inftead of dig- 
ging it with a fpade, makeft ufe of the labor and ftrength of 
thy cattle to plow it for thee; in the name of gratitude and juf- 
tice, forget not thy benefactors, but allow them another field, 
or fomething equivalent to it, in lieu of that which you have 
taken from them. Muzzle not the oxen, that tread out thy 
corn. Confider well, if the corn you fow and reap is thy corn, 
not their corn; the grafs you dig up is their grafs, not your 
grafs. And when God appointed you to be matter of the beatt, 
and tenant of the field, he gave you no right to deprive your 
beaft of that food which God hath ordained for him: but as 
Lord of the manor he demands of you a quit-rent for the ufe 
of the beaft that plows and labors for thee.’ 


On the article of reft, the author remarks, that the good- 
nefs of the Creator condefcends to interfere, on the benalf of 
brutes, by feveral pofitive precepts; and that he has appointed 
a fabbath, or day of reft, for catt/7, as well as men. That 
the fabbath is to be fanétified by works of mercy even to 
brutes, he proves by our Lord’s reply to the ruler of the fyna- 
gogue, who had charged him with breaking the fabbath, by 
healing a difeafed woman on that day: * Doth not each one 
of you on the fabbath loofe his ox or “his afs, from the ftall, 
and lead him away to watering ?? Luke xiii, 15, &c. 
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‘ In this queftion, fays Dr. Primatt, our Saviour infers one 
duty from another; and is fo far from blaming them for this 
work of mercy to an ox or an afs, that he highly dpproves it, 
by making it the ground-work of his own apology; and the in- 
ference and argument was fo humane, fo excellent, and ftrik-: 
ing, that it is faid, all his adverfarity were afhamed.’ 


The author proceeds to the third article, in which the brutes 
have a claim to our regard, namely, tender ufage. . This 
point he has eftablifhed upon many appofite and firiking paf- 
fages of Scripture. 

The following prohibition, Deut. xxii. 10.—* Thou ‘halt 
not plow with an ox and an afs together,’ he very naturally 
explains, ‘ thou fhalt not feta weak beaft to keep pace with, 
or to do the work of a ftrong beaft; nor put him to any work, 
which he is incapable of performing.’ 


This fubje& leads the author to ftate and confider the cele- 
brated ftory of Balaam and his afs. The limits of our Re. 
view will not allow us to extract his narrative at large; we 
fhall therefore content ourfelves with the following .paflage. 


‘ The Lord obferving the malicious rage of the man, blinded 
with fury, and hardened in his wickednefs, inftead of being re- 
formed by the miracle, was pleafed at length, as he had before 
opened the mouth of the afs, now to open the eyes of Balaam, 
who fees an angel of the Lord ftanding in the way. He had 
wifhed for a fword in his own hand to ‘kill the afs, and how he 
beholds the angel of the Lord with a drawn fword in his hand 
rezdy to kill him. He called for:a fword, and a {word imme- 
diately appears. And the man, who had cruelly treated his beaft 
for ftartling and ftumbling to avoid the fword of the avenger, 
now boweth down his own head, and falls flat on his face. The 
cafe of the man and the brute is now the fame in point of fear: 
the appéarance of the angel was no lefs terrifying to the matter, 
than to the beaft that carried him; and juftly might the angel 
have requited Balaam in kind for his cruelty. -But as God. is 
more merciful to finful men, than men are to unfinning brutes 3 
the angel of the Lord was pleafed to fheath his {word: and 
though he came to Balaam with a meffage from the Lord of 
very great importance, yet he poftpones the delivery of his er- 
rand, till he had firft reproved and convinced Balaam of his 
wickednefs and cruelty in fmitiny the afs, which was a fin de-' 
ferving his notice and reproof. And that the reproof might be 
more itriking to Balaam, the ange! makes ufe of the very words 
which the afs had fpoken before: ** What have I done tnto 
thee, faid the afs, that thou haft {mitten me thefe three times ?” 
And the angel faid unto Balaam, ‘‘ Wherefore haft thou {mitten 
thine afs thefe three times?” To the queftion of the afs Balaam 
had replied, ‘* Becaufe thou haft mocked me, and, I would there 
were a {word in my hand, for now would I kill thee.” But 


when 
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when the angel afked him the very fame queftion, his tone was 
changed ; and we hear not a word about mocking, or withing 
for a {word to kill her; but a confeffion of fin, and an apology ’ 
of ignorance. His ftout and ftubborn heart trembled ; the con-" 
fcioufnefs of his guilt, and the fenfe of his folly and injuftice 
in {miting the innocent beaft, touched him to the quick; and, 
in fpite of his pride, paffion, and cruelty, extorred from him: 
this frank confeffion, ‘‘ I have finned.” ‘* And Balaam faid 
unto the angel of the Lord, I have finned.” 

‘—I do not fay, that the angel was fent on purpofe to rebuke 
Balaam for this fin: itis plain he was not: for the angel was 
prefent, and the afs faw him, before her mafter fmote her the 
firft time; bat it difpleafed the angel fo much, that he with- 
drew himfelf for a feafon. He would have appeared the fecond 
time, but the fame caufe produced the fame effe&. But now at> 
the third time, the juft indignation of the heavenly meffenger 
was kindled at the fodlifh paffion and cruelty of Balaam. Le 
could no longer contain: and yet, as if he deemed the man 
unworthy to hear his voice, he opens the mouth of the injured 
afs, that fhe might plead her own caufe with human voice ; and 
by the ftrangenefs of the miracle convince her mafter of his 
folly and injuftice. But when the miracle had no efic& upon 
the infatuated man, then did the angel exhibit himfelf in the 
pofture of vengeance ; and waves his important meffage, till he 
had firft correéted Balaam for his cruelty. And as this hiftory 
was to be handed down to us in record, he would not let flip’ 
this opportunity of teaching mankind by divine. interpofition 
the duty of mercy, and.the fin of cruelty to brute animals. And 
the more miraculous this hiftory is, it is the more firiking, and” 
deferving our notice and remembrance.’ : 


On this part of his hiftory, the author makes thefe and the 
like humane refleétions : ! 


‘ Did you never whip, or fpur, or ill-treat your horfe, when 
at any time he has flarted or ftumbled ? Was your paffion never 
excited thereby? and-did you not almoft wih there had been a 
fword in. your hand to kill him? Pardon me, reader, for pute. 
ting the quefticn home to you, I hope you can anfwer in the 
negative ; but it is aninftance common every day. If you are, 
innocent as to this point, well for thee; and I turn myfelf to 
another that will plead guilty. And to the former queftion, I 
afk him further; Did you, when your paffion was over, lay: 
your hand upon your breaft, and fay in the words’ of Ba-. 
Jaam, ** 1 have finned ?’’ [ fear not. Then give me leave to tell. 
you ; you have fo many fins ftill unrepented of: you have erred, 
with Balaam, but not repen'ed with him ; and the {word of the 
angel is ftill drawn againft thee. But repent in time, that he. 
may fheath it. And whenever it fo happens for the future, that 
your horfe either ftumbles, or ftarts, I intreat thee to call this 
to mind. Know that your beaft is not to blame. He no more 
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loves to be affrighted, than you do. It is no more agreeable to 
him to make a falfe flep, than it is to yourfelf. He feels the 
p2in of the jarr as well as you. Therefore {mite him not. But 
remember this hiftory, and add not fin unto fin. The angel of 
the Lord is with you, thovgh you fee him not; and, in this 
cafe, fometimes withftands thee. Say not, My horfe ftumbles, 
and therefore I {mite him: but confider that, whilft you ride, 
your horfe goes a-foot: and a fixed ftone or hillock, a fharp 
flint, or a pinched and uneafy fhoe might caufe even yourfelf to 
ftumble if you were to travel on foot; and you would think it 
hard to be chaftifed for an involuntary or forced trip. Do not 
then unto others as you would be unwilling fhould be done 
unto you. Say not, My horfe ftarts, and therefore I fmite him ; 
and I correé&t him, becaufe’ he is timorous: but confider that 
you have your paffions as well-as your horfe. Elfe, why the 
blood in thy face? or, why the palenefs of countenance on 
thefe occafions? The paffion of anger, or the paffion of fear, do 
then predominate in thyfelf. Learn firft to fubdue the fudden 
emotions of thine own paffions, and then endeavor to correét 
his fears. I will grant, if you pleafe, that his paflion of fear 
may be foolifh ; but fo is your paffion of anger: and your folly 
is greater than his, if what you fometimes fay is true,—that a 
man has more reafon than a horfe. You have reafon, and ufe it 
not; your horfe has not reafon, therefore he cannot ufe it. 
Your horfe has not reafen to conquer his fears, whilft you have 
both reafon and power to {ubdue your own paffion. Your horfe 
offends and cannot help it; you offend, and may help it. I 
leave it to your own judgment to determine, whether you or 
your horfe deferves moft to be corretted.’ 


We fhall clofe this article with the following citation, which: 
deferves to be carefully imprefied on the minds of youth. 


¢ To be merciful as our Father is merciful, and, to make 
way for every work of mercy, neceffarily imply that it is our 
duty to extend or fhew mercy to every obje&t of it. No-crea- 
ture is fo infignificant, but whilft it has life, it has a right to 
happinefs. ‘To deprive it of happinefs is injuftice ; and to put 
it to umneceflary pain is cruelty. It is very unreafonable there- 
fore, if not foolifh in men, to eftimate the degree of the fin of 
cruelty to any creature by the value we fet upon the creature 
itfelf; or to fuppofe that difference of fize, or difference of 
beauty, are foundations of real difference as to the feelings of 
brutes. A fly has feeling as well as an ox; and a toad has as 
much right to happinefs as a canary bird: for the fame God 
made the ox, and the fly, and the toad, and the bird. It is 
true, we have an averfion to fome creatures, and we are better 
affected towards fome than to others: but we ought not to put 
any of them to pain, if we can avoid it; for cruelty to a brute 
is Odious and abominable, whether it be to a beaft, or a bird, 
ora fifh, oraworm. Be the creature never fo infignificant in 
3 our 
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our eftimation, we cannot put it to any degree of pain without 
a violation of the laws of nature ; becaufe every living creature 
is the work of the God of nature. 

* According to the divine Iaw, mercy is a duty of that uni- 
verfal extent, that it will not be difpenfed with even in the 
accidental, and yet not uncommon circumftance, of finding a 
bird’s neft. ‘* If a bird’s neft chance to be before thee in the 
way in any tree, or on the ground, whether they be young ones 
or eggs, and the dam fitting upon the young, or upon the eggs 3 


thon fhale not take the dam with the young, but thou fhalt in. 


any wife let the dam go ;—that it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayeft prolong thy days.” 


We need not, we prefume, make any apology to our rea- 
ders for the length of thjs article, and the number of paflages 
which we have cited from Dr. Primatt’s performance, It is the 
only work of any confiderable extent we have feen upon the 
fubjeé&t ; and a work, which, on account of its excellent defgn, 
is entitled to the warmeft approbation. 





XI. 4 New and Complete DiGionary of the Englith Language. 


To which is prefixed, A comprebenfive Grammar, By John Afh, 


LL.D. 2Vols. 8vo. 12s. Baldwin. 


Tis work is formed upon an exténfive plan. It was in- 

tended, as the editor tells us, to comprehend not only aif 
the common words, whether radical or detivative, obfolete, 
cant, or provincial ; but all proper names of men and women, 
heathen gods and geddeffes, heroes, princes, poets, hiftorians, 
wife men, and philofophers, of fpecial note, whether ancient 
or modern; of all the principal kingdoms, cities, towns, feas, 
and rivers in the known world, more efpecially in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; of beafts, birds, fifhes, and infe&ts; of 
trees, plants, herbs, animals, and foffils; the terms of art in 
chymiftry, , pharmacy, heraldry, divinity, mathematics, me- 
chanics, manufaéturers, and hufbandry ; the derivations from 
the ancient and modern languages ; and the ufe and conftruc- 
tion of words, illuftrated by examples; the pronunciation, 
pointed out by accents; the different fpellings, preferved and 
diftinguifhed, as ancient or modern, common or uncommon, 
corre&t or incorreé&t; ina word, every thing which may be 
thought requifite to render the work worthy of the title it bears, 
that of a Complete Didtiionary of the Englifh Language. 

The execution of fuch an undertaking as this requires an 
-uncommon fhare of knowledge ; and, if is to be performed 
by a fipgle hand, the application of many years. But the edi- 
tors of digtionaries are generally mere tranfcribers, and collect 
mate- 
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materials together, as haftily and mechanically, as the printer 
colle&ts his types. One example -may be fufficient, to thew, 
with what implicit confidence they ufually adopt the miftakes 
of their predeceflors. ; 
Homer, in the 18th book of the Odyffey, defcribes the fight 
of Ulyffes and: Irus; and, informs: us, that the hero did. not 
choofe to hazard a.difcovery of his real charaéter by exerting 
all his vigour and aétivity, or by killing his antagonift ; bus. 
contented himfelf with only knocking him down, and difmif-’ 
fing him with this reproof for his infolence: 
‘ There terrible, affright the dogs, and‘ reign 
A dréaded tyrant o’er the beitial train ; 
But mercy to the poor and ftranger fhow, 
Lefs heaven invengeance fend fome mightier woe.’ v.‘126.° 


The ditionary-writers, in their account. of Irus, ftrangely 
mifreprefent the ftory. Cooper tells us, that * Irus confumed 
Ulyffes hys vitayles wyth the wooers of Penelope ; therefore 
Ulyffes- at hys returne home, /lewe him with hys fift.?--Lioyd, 
Hoffman, &c. ftyle him, ‘ affecla procorum Penelopes ;’ and- 
add, ‘ Ulyffcs domum revertens pugno interfecit, Faber fays, 
* Mendicus publicus fuit, quem Ulyfles interfecit.? Ainfworth 
calls him a beggarly fellow of Ithaca, an attendant on the fui- 
tors of Penelope’; and with the ‘reft of his brethren. afferts, 
that Ulyffes at his return 4/ed him with a blow of his fift. 
Stephanus, Littleton, Calepinus, Gefoer, and Moreri, give 
the fame account of him. But Moreri having faid, that Irus: 
was ‘ ala fuite des amans de Penelope,’ Collier and Dr. Afh 


advance the deggar into a more exalted character, and gravely 


inform us, that he was ‘ one of Penelope’s faitors.’ 

To.return to the work. under our immediate infpe@ion.— 
It contains perhaps ten or. twenty thoufand articles more than 
any other dittionary of the fame fize, in the Englith language, 
being printed on a much fmaller type... But the author, we 
apprehend, has inferted a great number of words, which 
might..have been omitted, without any fort of detriment.. 
There feems to be no occafion for fuch compounds as, Fhurf- 
daymorning, Thurfdayevening, Thurfdayniybt. The names of 
counties, cities, and towns, as Herefordfhire *, Chefhire, War- 
wickfhire, Birmingham, Canterbury, -&c: are of courfe ad- 
mitted. Bat there is very little, if any neceflity for introduc- 

ing them a fecond time, in order to explain what is meant 
by Herefordfhire .cyder, a Chethire .cheefe, a Warwickthire 
lad, a Birmingham halfpenny, and i eer tale. 


—s 





$= 


® Herefordthire and Hereford are however by an inadvertency 
emitted. 


4 Some. 
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Some. of our author’s explanations feem to be carelefs and 
inadequate. For example, inftead of giving the. reader the 
moft probable etymology of Bilingfgate, or defcribing it as a 
large watergate, port, or harbour for fmall veffels, or asa 
market for fith, and other commodities, he only. fays, ‘ it is 
a place in the city of London, famous for a number of low’ 
and noify people, who ufually affemble there.’ 

Sillabub, he tells us, * is a mixture of milk, warm from the 
cow, with wizegar, fugar, and fpices.’.—In making a fillabub 
few people, we believe, will follow Dr. Afh’s receipt. 

The derivation. of cogitabund is incorret: the word, he fays, 
is derived from the Latin cogite, to think, and abundo, to 
abound,’—Coegirabandus however is no more a ‘compound word, 
than cogiabilis or cogttandus. ‘The latter part is a common ter- 
mination in a variety of different words, as errabundus, treme- 
bundus, vagabundus, &c. 

But we fhall dwell no longer on the fnaccuracies of this com- 


pilation. It is, we believe, upon the whole, as correét as the ° 
generality of our Englifh ditionaries, and will be allowed to be . 


more uféeful, as it is more comprebenfive. 


—— 





XII. CharaGeres Generum Plantarum quas in Itinere ad Infulas Ma~ 
vis Auftralis collegerunt, déferipferunt, delinearunt Annis 1772— . 
1775. J.R. Forfter, LL.D. Georgius Forfter, 410. 11.75. 


White, Cadell, & Elmfly, 1776. 


TH. public now receives the firft {pecimen of the natural - 


produétions of thofe remote countries in the South-Sea, 
which our fhips have of late repeatedly vifited. Dr, Forfter and his 
fon were fent out with captain Cook, at the national expence, 
ta colle€& and defcribe the various objets of nafural hiftory, 
which might be fuppofed to occur on a voyage through un-. 
known feas. Immediately after their return they prepared the 


work beforeus, It contains feventy five new genera of plants, which ' 
they have fcientifically defcrited according to the method of’ 
Linnzus, being fuch as will not rank under any known ge-. 


nera, whofe charaéters have been delineated by that celebrated 
botanift. The names they have given to thefe new genera are 


moftly derived from the Greek, ard relate to the moft ftriking’ 
parts of the flower or fruit, or where thefe were not fuffici- 
ently chara@eriftic, they have complimented fuch European. 
and chiefly Englifh naturalifls, whofe names had not hitherto’ 
been rewarded in botanical writings, by being tranfmitted to‘ 


new plants. As the charaéters of the genera of plants depend 
folely upon the fhape and nature of the flowers and fruit, they 
have explained their definitions by plates, on which thofe parts 
Vou. XLI. Feb. 17706. L are 
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are well reprefented both entire and in fe@tions ; am advantage 
that other works of this kind ftand much in need of, and 
which is of great ufe to fach as intend to begin the ftudy of - 
natural hiftory, The defcriptions at large of the new fpecies 
of plants difcovered which rank partly under dnowz, and partly 
under thefe mew genera ; as alfo the defcriptions of new ani- 
mals which have been met with on this voyage, we are, from 
the preface, given to expeé&t m a fhort time. In the prefenr 
work, the authors have endeavoured to avoid loading the {ci- 
ence with new names, and therefore confined, as much as pof- 
fible.their number of new genera. ‘Fhe preface gives a brief 
account of the method by which they proceeded to colleét, de- 
fcribe, and draw, in the courfe of their voyage; and the de- 
dication to the king contains a fuccinét detail of the progrefs 
made in various arts and fcieices under his majefty’s aufpices. 
The whole work bears the marks of being executed with great 
care and fidelity ; and the authors are juftly entitled to the 
praife of having extended the knowledge of the vegetable pro- 
dudticns of nature by their botanical refearches. 


pe _______ 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
XIII. Plaidoyer fur la Validité d'un Mariage Protefant Par M. Troul- 


fel, Avocat au Confeil Superieur. 8vo. Nifmes. 
XIV. Secoud Plaidoyer, ou Replique fur la Validité d'un Mariage Pro- 
teflant. 8vo. Wid. 
XV. Difcours de M. Mazer, Avocat du Roi, au Préfidial de Nifmes. 
dans la Caufe du Sieur et de la Dame Roux. 8vo, Ibid, 


MMADEMOISELLE Roubel, davghter of a proteftant merchant, 
was married to another proteftant merchant, Mr. Roux. The 
bans were, like thofe of alt other proteftants in France, publifhed 


* jn a proteftant religious meeting in the defart (au défert), and‘ the 


marriage was celebrated by a proteftant minifter. Foreight years 
they lived happy together, refpeéted by all their acquaintance, and 
were bleffed with five children, four of whom are ftill living. 

At that period, in Dec. 1773, madam Roux on a fudden falls 
de{perately in love with a merchant’s clerk; and, in order to get 
divorced aa her hufband, elopes from her fainily ; applies to a 
catholic prieft; pretends a zealous refolution of turning catholic ; 
involves her hufband in a law-fuit; declares herfelf to have lived 
all that time as his concubine ; fummons him to embrace the catho- 
lic faith; to be legally married to her by acatholic prieft; and thus 
to convert their former {candalous cohabitation into the holy ftate of 
matrimony !—= 

She Knew her hufband'to be firmly attached to his religion, and 
very probably trufted he would hardly turn catholic for the fake uf 
recovering a faithlefs, vicious, ftrayed wife: befides, his caufe could 
not be pleaded beforea catholic court but by catholic coanfellors. 

Yet, by catholic counfellors it was pleaded, and effectually—A 
more delicate and important law-fuit had perhaps not happened for 
ages in France ; for its final determination. was, either 
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‘By anitulling this marriage, to declare fome hutidred thoufands 
of marriages, celebrated by proteftant minifters in France, illegal 
and void—to degrade above two thillions of children, born undér_ 
thefe circumftances, to the ftate of baftardy,—to deftroy the do- 
meftic peace and happihefs of three millions of proteftants;—and, 

perhaps, to rifk the internal tranquillity of the kingdom: or, 
-By acknowledging Mr. Roux’s marriage as legal, to allow the 
proteftants in France, at once; the free exercife of their religion. 

In pleading before a catholic court the caufe of proteftantifm, of 
humanity,. of innocence, Meflieurs Trouffel and Mazer were; in- 
deed, fully fenfible of the importance, the confpicuoufnels, the 
re ers of their parts; accordingly they exerted their virtues, their 
talents, their genius, with fuch foundnefs of judgment, in- 
tegrity, and warmth of philanthropy, as muft endear them both 
to the affections of proteftants, and the efteem of fenfible ca. 
tholics. 

In his firt fpeech, Mr: Trouffel demands Madame Roux to be 
fhut up ina convent until the determination of the lawfuit— 

In the fecond, he, with great intrepidity, enters into the queftion 
concerning the validity of marriages celebrated by proteftanc 
minifters—From the laws of nature, from the Roman law, from a 
bull of Benedi& XIV. from the canons of the council of Trent— 
he evinces thefe marriages to be true, lawful, and valid to all intents 
ahd purpofes; he even affertsthem to be tacitly acknowledged as 
fuch by the laws of France. ¢ For, fays he, the royal laws which 
command every marriage to be celebrated in a catholic church, 
regard only catholics, or profelytes to the catholic faith; they 
do not regard proteftants —-«* Un profeftant eft un homme— et 
uh homme malheureux eft un étre facré.” . His peroration is in the 
higheft degree pathetic; he paints the dreadful confequences of a 
fentence in madame Roux’s favour, with ftrokes of eloquencé wor- 
thy of Cicero or Demofthenes; and with a fpirit, ftrength, and 
eriergy that can hardly admit a doubt of the (eritence being ever gi- 
ven againft the validity of proteftant marriages. 

Nor has Mr. Mazer acquired lefs honour by the fpeech in which 
he fums up the arguments on both fides, and prepares the judges 
fér pronouncing the fentence; whofe difficulties he evades by a 
very dextrous turn. 

© The validity of this marriage itfelf, fays he; cannot as yet be 
decided ; the children alfo dre particularly interefted in the fen- 
tence, they too mult firft be heard; confequertly we muf either 
wait till they are of age, or appoiit them a guardian to plead their 
caufe,” 

His fpeech breathes an awful refpect to religion, a warm partialit 
to proteitarits, an heroical devotion to truth: tome paffiges in it ar 
equal to any mafter-ftrokes of eloquénce in any age or country. 

For their liberal fernitiments and integrity of conduct, Mefiieurs 
Trouffel and Mazer were, by the clergy, flandered at court, and 
fiimmoned to Paris té give afi account; where they were very fa- 
vourably received, and difmiffed with a gentle advice, never to 
plead in fo important a caufe without previoufly informing the court. 

Souvénes vous, faid the keeper of the feals, que vyuus étes fujets du 
toi trés-chretien et fils ainé de leglife.” 

Madame Roux was by a lettre de cachet, fent into a convent at 
Vienné, and the judges were ordered to proceed no further in that. 


edule, 
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The rapidity of the deviations of a wife and mother from virtue 
and happinefs—perhaps for. the fake of an infignificant fribble of a 


clerk—the enormous effects often refulting from the moft trifling - 
caufes—the happy contraft of the aétual liberality of fentiments in» 


France, with the furious and fatal bigotry of former times — the 
pleafing profpect into an approaching futurity, where. the prote- 
ftants will again enjoy liberty of confcience in France—are themes 
which we Jeave to the refleftion of our readers, 





XVI. Hiforia Reformationis Ectcleharum Keticarum. A Petro Do- 
aminico Rofio de Porta, Jefu. Chrifti in Ecclefo Scamff.’ Miniftro, et 


evener. Colloq. Sup. Oengadinz Cancellaria. «x Vols. Quarto. Chur 


and Lindau. 


(HE fituation of the Grifons between Italy and Swifferland, and 
the obfcurity in which the tranfactions at the reformation in 
Rhetia have hitherto been invelved, make this work avery intereft- 
ing and important addition to modern ecclefiaftical hiftory. By far 
the greater part of its contents is taken from MS. records, and au- 
thentic documents, that had never been ufed before, and the accefs 
to which was made very difficult to the rev. Mr. de Porta. 

He has orefixed fome concife diflertations on Rhetia, and the 
ftate of religion in that country down to the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century ; where he enters on his chronelogical hiftory : the 
reformation in that country was begun very early by the divines of 
Zarich; and afterwards ftrongly fupported by the learned Italians 
who fled from Italy into Valtelin, Chiavenna, and other. @iftriéts; 
its progrefs was in thefe parts, comparatively gradual and flow, and 
obftrugted with great zeal, violence, and the bloodieft perfecutions, 


by the catholic inhabitants, the bifhops ef Chur, and the neigh- . 


bouring’ Italians, efpecially the archbifhaps and the governors of 
Milan. To thefe obftacles muft be addéd the internal diffenfions 
between the firft proteftant minifters and their immediate fucceffors ; 
the tumults railed by the anabaptifts; the diforders arifing from 
the open or fecret inclination of the Italians towards Socinianifm ; 


the democratical conftitution of the country ; its political relations . 


to Spain, Venice, France, Swifferland, Auftria, that could not but 
influence its ecclefiaftigal ftate; and that forward intrufion of the 
relicious reformers into political affairs—in order to form fome idea 
of the effervefcence of minds and paffions, of the bufy and remark- 
able fcenes in thefe volumes. 

The firft proteftant minifter in Rhetia was Comander, alias 
Dorfman. Among’the firft Italian refugees in that country, Ca- 
millus Renatus appears to have acted the chief parts. He ftrong- 


ly denied the communion to be a facrament, and vehemently cen- . 


fured the Swifs divines for their affertion of its being one. The 
confefhon of the proteftant Grifons was written and fubfcribed in a 


fynod held in 1552, approved by the minifters at Zurich, and tho’. 


ever fince confidered as the fymbolic confeffion of the Rhetian 
church, and fubfcribed by all its fucceflive minifters, has yet in this 
work been printed for the firft time. The three'ancient fymbola 


aré prefixed to it, The Rhzxtian confeffion appears to be rather. 


uhfavourable to the dogma of a predeftination; but very explicit a- 
gainft anabaptilts and Socinians; on which account feveral minif- 
ters, and Vergerius among the reft, refufed their fub{cription, ‘and 
were in confequence banifhed from the country.. The moft violent 
perfecutions againtt the proteffants on the frontiers of Italy bégan 


under 
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under the famous Charles Borromzus, archbifhop of Milan, whe 
was afterwards canonifed ; and the proceedings of thefe inquifitors 
gave rife to the famous internal commotions in Valtelin; and to the 
horrible maffacre of the proteftants in that country, by rhe catho- 
lics, in 1620. 

a 2*5 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


37« Le Courage dans les Peines del E/prit, Ode qui a concouru Infru@u- 
eufement pour le Prix de P Académie Frangoile, remis a l Année 
. prochaine, Par M.YAbbéde Launay. 80. Paris. “ 
Me: Launay feems to have been grievoufly difappointed in not 
obtaining the prize. His ode contains fome fine verfes how- 
ever; for inftance, 
‘ En vain Ja force tyrannique 
Veut elle enchainer la raifon ; 
Le courage philofophique 
L’emporte fans comparaifon. 
Comme Socrate et Galilee, 
Dautres fages ont pu fouffrir; 
Leur conftance a peine troublée, 
Jamais ne parut accablée 

Du pouvoir qui les fit mourir.’ 

Thefe were heroes indeed, with whom we muf not forget to rank 
our poet, For, fays he, * Je préche d’exemple. J'ai ei le courage 
de faire cette piece dans une pofition facheufe. J’ai et celui de l’en- 
voyer 4 l’académie, dans une affreufe incertitude et d’en apprendre 
l"infortune fans abattement. J'ai encore celui de l’expofer au pub- 
lic fans me flatter d’encourager 4 me lire ceux qui ont peur dé s’en- 
nuyer. 

.£ Je joins a cette ode un poeme (les Plaifirs de l’Efprit,) qui fait 
pendant. C’eft un contre tableau que je mets en vue d’oppofition, 
pour Ja fymmétrie. . 

‘ Ii faut paffer par les peines 
Pour arriver aux plaifirs. 
Helas! j'ai fait tout le contraire, j'ai marché en écreviffe.’ 

‘Upon the whole, we are not furprifed to fee the poetical prize 
deferred, and referved for fome more poetical performance, 


318. L*Archivifie Francois, ou Méthode fire pour apprendre @ difpofer 
les Archives et @ déchifrer les Anciennes Ecritures. Ouvrage orné de 
Cinquante deux Planches en taille douce, 2de Edition, révue et corrigéé 
par M. Battheney, Archivifte et Feodifie. &vo. Paris. 


This work, which mutt have coft its author a great deal of atten- 
tion and trouble, is valuable for its method and perfpicuity. 


19. Recueil des Lettres de Mde. la Marquifje de Sevigné, a Madame la 
Comtefe de Grignan, fa Fille. Nouv. Edition augmentée. 8% Vols. 
Paris. 


The completeft, moft corre&, and elegant edition that has -hi- 
therto appeared of thefe celebrated letters. 


2o. La France. illufire, ou le Plutarque Frangois, (par M. Turpin) 
Année 1775. 4to. With Portraits. ‘Paris. ’ 
This firft volume of an interefting French biography contains the 
lives of marechal de Saxe, chancellor D’Aguefleau, and maréchal . 
dé Belle-ifle. The di€tion ‘is warm and rapid, though fometimes 
gatorreét; and the portraits are finely engraved. : 
earl “a= 21. Dictionnaire 
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ax. .Didiennaire des Mots Homonymes de la Langue Francoife, cef a 
dire de.ceux dont la Prononciation eft la méme et la Signification dif- 
Sérente. Par M. Kurtaut, &c. 8vo. Paris. 
This di€tionary is well calculated for the ufe of ycuth, and efpe~- 

cially for foreigners. 

22. Dittionnaire Poetique d’ Education, o%, fans donner de Préceptes, on 
fe propofe dexercer et d’enrichir toutes les Facultés de ? Ame et de l'Ef- 
prit, en fubflituant les Exemples aux Legons, les Faits aux Raifonne- 
it lq Pratique ala Théorie. Par M. delaCroix. 2 Vals. 8yo« 

aris. 

An alphabetical collection of odes, fatires, fonnets, epigrams, 
madrigals, and dramatic fragments, on moral fubjects, from the 
beft French poets; with an alphabetical and critical account of their 
authors. ol gi | 3 | 
23. Le Mauvais Négociant, Comedie, en trois Alcs, en Vers. 80. 

Parts, 

The chief perfonnage of this comedy, Cleon, is a mixture of 
Moliere’s Tartuffe, Roufleau’s Flatteur, and Grefiet’s Mechant; a 
cheat and impoitor in his dealings, a dangerous character in fo- 
ciety, and to all intents and purpofes a villain; contrafted with a 
Chevalier du Kerlon, an honeft man, his rival; who, being fud- 
denly obliged to depart for the army, writes to his miftrefs Julia, 
to inform her of the unavoidable neceffity of bis leaving her for a 
time. Keylon’s letter fallsinto Cleon’s hand, who, fuppreffes it; 
accufes iim of inconftancy and faithfulnefs, and very nearly 
fucceeds in robbing him of Julia. Kerlon however returns a 
conqueror, juft in time to expofe, confound, and defeat the bafe- 
nef; of his flanderer. For the honour of humanity, it were to be 
withed, that characters like Cleon’s might be rarely found, and al- 
Ways meet with their deferts. 

24. Saggio fopra la Religione, del Conte Giovambattifta Giovo, Cav. 

del S. M. Ordine diS. Stefano. 8vo.inMilano. — - 

A learned confutation of ancient and modern attacks on religion, 
by a young nobleman. ' : ; 
25. Regola fabilita per la publica Scuola Veterinaria inftituta del. Senato 

per Decreto del 9 Sep. 1773, nella Citta di Padowa. Quarta, — 

This feminary for ftudents-of the veterinary art, inflituted and 
fupported by the republic of Venice, is fubjeéted to very ftri¢t regu- 
lations. The ftudents wear an uniform; have their board at 
the public expence; are not allowed to go out of their feminary 
without permiffion; are annually examined, &c. Their apprentice- 
fhip Jaits four years; of which three are {pent on anatomy and the 
materia medica, and the fourth in praétical exercifes, for which 
purpofe they attend an hofpital forcattle. ‘They are under the tui- 

on of aprofeffor, and two pe:tfioned affiftants. | . 
26. Danielis Wilhelmi Trilleri Clinotechnia Medica Antiquaria, f. de - 

diverfis Egrotorum le@is fecundum varia Morborum Genera in- 

Jtruendis, Commentarius Medico-Criticus. 4to. Frankfurt on” the 

Mayn, ° 

A me, A of critical erudition and unprovoked rancour, very 
unbecoming in a man at the age of fourfcore. 

27. Probléme réfolu, ou Verités aux quelles tout le Monde ne croit pas. 

 $ewo. Laufanne, — 

The author of this performance accounts for the victories of his - 
Pruffian majefty from other caufes than thofe that have hitherta 
been fuppoled; and concludes with feverely cenfuring his countrys . 


men, even on aceount of their irreligion and Jidertinilm, 














Mowraty Caratroces, ts 


28. Pauli Jofephi Bardez, t4 Uziv. Med. Cancellarii Judicis, &c. 
Nowa Doétrina de fun&ionibus Nature Humane. 4to, Montpellier. 
A remarkable fketch of a phyfiology, fraught with a variety of 

new ideas and notions. 

29. De’ Bagni freddi Tratt. delD. Filippo Baldini. 8wo. Napoli. 

A complete panegyric on the virtues of cold baths, and their ufe- 
fulneis toailages, fexes, and conditions. 
see — — 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
© bh 7 ee. me 

30. The Rights of Great Britain aférted againff the Claims of 
America: being an Anfwer to the Declaration of the General 
Congre/s. Sve. 4s, Cadell. 

Y an advertifement prefixed to the fifth edition of this 
pamphlet, we are informed that the materials it contains 
were derived from the beft and moft inconteitible authorities. 

‘The author had accefs to original papers, accurate eftimates, 

and authentic difpatches. He nas alfo availed himfelf of the re 

‘cords of both houfes of parliament; and examined attentively 

fuch priated tra&s as might contribute to throw any light on 

the fubje&. He further informs ws, that he has lately been fa- 
voured, through the hands of the bookfeller, with communi- 

Cations relative to important facts, by perfons eminent for their 

knowledge in the affairs and interefts of Great Britain and Ame- 

rica ; and thefe he has made wfe of in the edition of the pam- 
phlet now before us. 

The author begins with refuting the claim of the Americans 
on the ground of taxation and reprefentation being infeparable ; 
proceeding from that argument through the other claufes of the 
declaration of the continental congrefs, on which this produdtion 
isacomment. He clearly evinces, by an appeal to various fta- 
tutes, from the Reftoration down te the prefent reign, that par- 
liament has uniformly exercifed its fupremacy over the colonies, 
in matters of revenue, commerce, civil, and all judicial regu- 
Jations. He then enters into a variety of confiderations re- 
fpecting the prefent war, and prefents ns with am appendix, 
containing an account of money voted for the forces employed 
in the defence of America fince the acceffion ef the family of 
Hanover ; a lift of the ads eftablifhing the fupremacy of par- 
Kament over America; the declaration of the congrefs, relative 
to the caufes of their taking up arms; and the articles of their 
confederation. 

31. Some Objervations on a Pamphlet entitled, ** The Rights of 

Great Britain aferted,” &c. Svo. 15. Donaldfon. 

The remarks of a writer ftrongly tintured with prejudice in fa- 
vour of the Americans, and who profeffes to be fo extremely ap 
—— of the fitcuation of Great Britain, that he informs us he 

ould not be furprifed to fee France in poffeflion of London 
within two.or three months after the laft of our fhips fhall fail 
for the Weftern continent. We, in our turn, fhould not be fur, 
prifed ‘to fee the advocates for the colonies relinquith their cres 
gulity nearly about the fame ge 
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32. Remarks on the different Opinions velative to the American Cas 
. c ~~ Jones.” Bvo. 1s. Kearfly. 
The auther of thefe Remarks acknowledges himfelf to be a 
juvenile writer; and indeed this appears fo obvious from the 
-manner.in which he writes, that there is no ground to fufpect 
the truth of his affertion. A folid acquaintance with politics is 
very rarely, 1f ever, an endowment of youth; and we would 
therefore advife this remarker, if he cannot give over {cribe 
Jing, to employ his lucubrations on fubjets more fuitable to his 
years and experience. 
33- Confiderations on the American War, Svo. 1s. Becket. 
We hardly meet with any obfervation in this pamphlet which 
has not been repeatedly fuggefted, with, greater advantage, by 
i other writers; or,. where the author purfues a lefs beaten, 
| though obvious track of thought, his fentiments are fo much 
Gisfigured with grammatical errors, that it is with great diffi- 
culty he fepports our attention. 
34. A Letter from an Officer retired, to bis Son in Parliament. 
Sve. ts. Cadell, 

This Letter is written in the character of an honeft, fenfible 
| yeteran, whois filled with juft indignation of the American re- 
volt, and is folicitous for thé honour of his country in the pro, 
“ fecution of the war, which he wifhes may be conducted with 

proper vigour. : 
35. De Tumultibus Americanis deque eorum Concitatoribus Medi- 
tatio Senilis. 8v0. gd. White. 

The reader is informed, by an advertifement prefixed to this 
Meditation, that it was intended as an anfwer to fome invidious 
remarks made in a certain augoft afflembly, relative to the cons 
duct of the univerfity of Oxford in prefenting to his majefty an 

addrefs on the American Rebellion. The reafon of its bein 
Written in Latin is, thar by a rule in the oniverfity all public 
difcourfes are delivered in that language ; and the author ad- 
dreffes himfelf only to perfons of learning and liberal education. 
In the character of az old man converfant with the motives of 
human action, he expofes, in a lively and fatirical flrain, the 
felf-interefted principles of thofe men who have abetted the re- 
yolt of the colonifts ; cosfirming his remarks by examples taken 
from ancient hiftorians, of pretended patriots of former times ; 
and fubjoining many pertinent obfervations on the procedure of 
the Americans themielves. The whole Meditation is written in 
claffical Latin, and abounds with juft reflections on fa¢tious op- 
pofition to government, interfperfed with the marks of a man 
of learning, and the agreeable garrulity of a fenfible old ob- 

, fervator. , nl ge ' 
36. Thoughts on the feveral Regulations necefary to the Appoint- 
ment of an Advocate Generat, for the Purpoje of reliewing the 
Clients of Lawyers from unreafonable Expence, and intolerable 

- Opprefficn. 4to. 25. Bew. 

This produétion is the fequel of two others publifhed by the 
fame author ; the firft of which was entitled, ** The Negetity, 
2 bd 
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of limiting the Power of the Praétitioners in the feveral Courts 
of Juftice: and making effe€tual the Law for taxing the Bills 
of Attorneys and Sollicitors;” the other, ** Addrefs to thé 
Public, fetting forth, amongit other Things, a Cafe of unlaw- 
ful Imprifonment, &c.” The prefent Effay is divided into two 
parts ; the firlt relating to the remedy of thofe mifchiefs which 
arife from the neglect, mifmanagement, and evil defigns of the 
practitioners ; and the fecond, to the taxation of their bills. 


37> Remarks upon the Refolutions of the Houfe of Commons with re- 
_ Spee? to the Poor, Vagrants, and Houfes of CorreBion. 8vo. 6a. 
Nicoll. 
- The proper regulation of the poor, confidered in a national 
light, is certainly an object of great importance; and every hint 
which may conduce to that end ought to be received with eandour 
ard attention. The author fubmits his remarks with great de- 
ference to the wifdom of the legiflature, which, we doubt not, 
will take them into ferious confideration. 


. US ee BF. 


38. Variety. A Tale, for Married People. 4t0. 135: Dodfley. 

This tale, which is related in middling verfe, prefents us 
with the hiftory of two young lovers, who by leading a rural life 
totally fecluded from fociety, contracted a mutual difguft, which 
deftroyed their conjugal happinefs. In this difpofition they de- 
termined on removing to London, where they entered into every 
{cene of polite diffipation, and had no correfpondence with each 
ather for a confiderable time; till at length being tired of the 
follies of the town, and their conftitutions impaired in the par- 
{uit of pleafure, they repented of the different exceffes‘to which 
they had given way, and refolved to live afterwards in 4a mo- 
derate intercourfe with the world, as the only means of fecaring 
domeftic comfort. . , 
39- The Heroic Epifile anfwered: by the R—- H~ Lord C——; 

- gto as. Wilkie. 

Another jeu d’efprit, apparently written by the author of the 

Heroic Epifile to Lord Craven. : 


40 Speculation, a Poem. 4to. 15. 6d. Conant. . 
The fubje€&t of this poem is almoft as indefinite as the title is 
general ; and we can hardly give any further account.of it than 
that the author’s mufe takes a devious flight into the regions of 
fatire, on very feeble pinions. | | 
41. The Devoted Legions: a Poem, Addreffed to Lord George 
Germaine, and rhe Commanders of the Forces againf{ America. 
4to. 6d. Kearfly. . ) 


'Fhis poem, which is: not inelegant, is founded on the tranf-. 


aftion of Atteius, the Roman tribune, who after oppofing, 
without effet, the war againft the Parthians, under the con- 
du&t of Craffus, placed himfelf, arrayed in folemn veftments, at 


the gate of the. city through which that general was to lead his. 


troops 
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troops to the expedition ; and, as they paffed, formally devoted 
both him and his legions to defiru&tion. The allufion is ob- 
vious, from the dedication of the poem to lord George Ger- 
maine, and the commanders of the forces againft America; and 
from the following motto. 


Littora littoribus contraria, flu€tibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis: pugnent ipfiqut nepotes. 

As we have not faith fufficient to afcribe any efficacy to the 
ceremonial of Atteius, we are under no apprehenfion for the 
iffue of this author’s poetical-execration ; and we hope that the 
expedition to America will terminate as much more happily than 
the Parthran of Craffus, as the motive and obje& of it are more 
honourable and juft. 


42. The Whig. A Poem. 4to. 13.64. Dixwell. 
This poetical Whig appears to be a ftrenuous partizan of the 
Americans; whofe pretenfions, it muft be acknowledged, are 


more fit to be enforced by the declamations of fancy, than by 
arguments. 


43- Ode for the New Year. 4to. 15. Almon. 
The produdtion likewife of an American advocate, whom we 
would recommend as well qualified, at leait by. his weal a and ar. 
tachment, for the place of poet laureat to the con 


congrefs, 
Hut V. LMT. ¥. 


44. Reflections on the Life and CharaGer of Chrift, 6) Edmund 
Lord Bifbop of Carliile; with a Summary Appendix on the Gofs 
pel Morals. So. 15, 64, Cadell. 

As.a new edition of this tract was recommended by fome ju- 
dicious perfons, who have been long engaged in the education 
of youth, and are defirous of promoting fome knowledge of re- 
ligion, along with their other fciences, it is accordingly pub- 
lifhed by itfelf, in a way beft adapted both to the tutor’s con- 
venience, and that of his pupils ; and in order to reduce it into 
the fmalleft compafs, fuch notes are omitted as appeared to be 
of a more fpeculative and abftrufe nature, or lefs immediately 
connected with the fubject. 

Thefe Reflections, we believe, were originally annexed to the 
author’s Confiderations on the Theory of eligion. The Sum. 
mary and Appendix are new publications. 

We cannot too warmly recommend this excellent treatife to 
the perufal of every ftudent in divinity; or rather, to every 
one, who wifhes to underftand the evangelical hiftery:; 3 as it: 
places our Saviour’s character and methed of teaching, ina ‘very 
clear, ftriking, and advantageous light. 


43. 4 Plea for the Divinity of cur Lord Jefus Chrift. Jn a Pa/- 
toral Leiter addreffid to a Congregation of Protefant Diffenters’ 
at Cambridge. « 8ve. 15. 67. Crowder. : ' 
There are feveral arcuments in this traé, which the author’ 

das Rated and-maintained in an able .mannes, particularly the’ 

following ; 
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following : If Jefus Chrift be not God, the writers of the New 
Teftament have difcovered great injudicioufnefs in the choice of 
their expreflions, and adopted a very incaytious and dangerous 
ftyle, when they afcribe to him thofe very names, attributes, 
and works, which the writers of the Old Teftament afcribed 
to the Supreme Being; that if Jefus Chrift be not God, we 
fhall be obliged to allow, that Mohammed has wrigten more 
clearly of his natare, than the apoftles; and that the Tarks 
have jufler notions of his real character than the Chriftians, who 
ftudy the gofpel; that if he be a mere man, numberlefs paf- 
fages of Scripture have no fenfe, or a very abfurd one,’ 

Speaking of the effeéts of controverfial rhetoric, he fays, 
¢ Jefus isa metaphorical God, hell is an Eaftern allegory, the de- 
vil is a profopopeia, the atonement is a thing called a metonymy, 
the wicked are annihilated, and the virtuous fleep without dream- 
ing, till the heavens are no more.’ 

This remark, though of no great importance in itfelf, is one 
of thofe lively ftri€tures, which indicate a writer of genius. 


46. Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. Small 8vo. 94. 
Buckland. 


This writer bewails ‘ the. vile depravity, which reigns, he 
fays, over all our infant race, and his own among the reft ;’ he 
gives us a melancholy detail of the fnares, the temptations, the 
vices, the dangers here and hereafter, to which his child is ex- 
pofed; and then informs us, * what a parent fhould do for his 
child.’ To thefe refletions he has added, ‘ Prayers defigned 
to affift pious parents in dedicating their little-ones to God.’ 

This work is a production of a ferious well-meaning mao, 
‘ When it firft pleafed God to place him in the important rela- 


tion of a parent, his foul, he tells us, was almof overwhelm — 


ed with folemnity and awe.’ Almoft every page of this traét is 
filled with effufions of affection for ‘ his deloved offspring, his 
dear child, his precious infant, his /ovely babe ;’? but—not a fyl« 
able of the poor mother ! 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


49. The Scheme of Coriftian and Philofophical Necefiity affrted. 
In Oppofittion to Mr. John Welley’s Trad on that Subje@, &c. 
By Auguftus ‘Toplady. 8ve. 35. Vallance and Simmons. _ 
There is hardly any. point in metaphyfics, which has occa- 

fioned more contention, than the queftion concerning ‘liberty 


and neceflity. Yet a great part of the difpute.has been a mere 


logomachia. 

“It has been urged, in favour of neceflity, that the will is ne- 
ceffarily determined by the lait judgment of the underftanding. 
But this argument amounts only to this, that it is neceffary a 
man fhould will a thing, when it is fuppofed he does will it. 
Juft as if one fhould afhrm, that every thing which is, is there- 
fore neceffary ta be, becayfe when it 1s, at cannot bat be. io 
_ 4 Bo 
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Neceffity is ufwally diftinguifhed into phyfical and ‘moraf. By 
phyfical neceffity, a ftone falls, the fire burns, and the fon 
gives light. It 1s fomething which arifes from the abfolute na- 
ture of the thing itfelf; fo that. a caufe, which operates .by a 
phyfical neceflity, uniformly produces the fame effet; except 
yn fome cafes, where an extrinfic compulory force is able to re- 

firain its operation. 2 

' By a moral neceflity is meant the influence, which the fitne(s: 
of things has on the minds of moral agents. The lait is no ne- 
ceffity, at all in the fenfe wherein the oppofers of Jiberty under- 
ftood neceffity. For it is evidently confritent with the moft per- 
fect nateral liberty. For inftance, a man is happy in his fitua- 
tion, free from every corporeal and intelleétaal diforder, and 
abhors the idea of felf-murder. He therefore cannot be ¢uilty’ 
of fnicide ; not becaufe he wants a nataral or phylical power, 

but becaufe, it is contrary to his reafon and inclination... Upon 
the fame principle, the fupreme being cannot poffibly do what 
what js wrong, or contradict his own effetitial attributes. 3 

The certainty of divine foreknowledge has been urged againf 
the poffibility of liberty. But this argument is utterly incon- 
clufive. For the certainty of foreknowledge does not caufe the 
ceftainty of things, but is itfelf founded on the reality Of their 
exiftence. Whatever now is, certainly is; arid it was yefterday 
_ and from eternity as certainly true; that the thing would be to 
day, as it is now.certain, that itis. Knowledge doés nét dlter 
the nature of things; but fimply views them, as they are in 
themfelves. Now foreknowledge in the Deity is the very fame 
as knowledge ; all things in faturity, being feen by him, as if 
they were attually prefent. Confequently, the Divine fore- 
knowledge has no influence on future events. The fteming 
force of the argument arifes entirely from the incomprehenfible 
nature of God’s omnifcience. | 

The author of the work before us has undertaken’ to defend 
the doctrine of neceffity, in oppofition to a {mall pamphlet pub- 
lithed by Mr. Wefley. In this performance he ‘treats his oppo- 
nent with that contemptuous freedom, which the ferious reader 
will be apt to ¢all petulance. He has indeed advanced fome 
{pecious arguments; but they are only conclufive in favour of a 
moral neceflity. 

‘Mr. Toplady feems to be colle@ing all the fcholaftic rubbith, 
which was thrown. upon facred literature in 1618, at the fynod 


of Dort. 


48 An Effiy on Liberty and Necéfity: in Anfwer to Auguftus 
Toplady’s Zra@, (on what be calls) ‘* Chriftian and Philof~ 
‘phical Nectfity afferted.” \2mo, 1s. Hawes. 


The author of this traé&t; though he writes in favour of Mr. 
Wefley, declares, in his preface, that he is no methodift ; that 
he-has no perfonal knowledge of his antagonift, and that he is 
atuated by mo other motive, than a love of truth. n 

Cy an . Be 
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Be this as it may, his treatife is written with ‘temper, perfpi- 

cuity, and force of reafoning ; and may be read with pleafure 

and fatisfation by any one, who wifhes to make himfelf mafter 
of the fubje&. 

Having explained the meaning of phyfical. and moral necef 
fity, and the different kinds of certainty, which arife from them, 
he proceeds to examine the arguments of his opponent, 

‘© It was neceflary, fays Mr Toplady, 1. That the Meffiah 
fhould be invariably holy in. all his ways, and rightequs in all 
his works.” Anfwer. When we confider that Chrifl was pof- 
feffed of the fpirit of trath and holinefs without meafure, we 
muft fay, he was under the fame neceflity of being holy in all 
his ways, and righteous in all his works, that God is to keep 
his promife, in not deftroying the world again-by water. This 
is manifeftly a moral, not a phyfical neceflity ; yet in a perfect 


being this will rife to a perfect infallible certainty of the event, | 


though in phyfics it be no neceffity at all, This alfo fecures a 
liberty of choice; fo that Chrift determined himfelf to a& in 
all things according to the re€titude of his pure nature, And 
in his ftate of re€titude and purity, it was infallibly certain, 
that he would do fo: and there was the greateft degree of a mo- 


ral impoffibility that he fhould do otherwife. But if we fuppofe.. 


Chrift under a phyfical neceffity in all that-he did, then, we fup- 


pofe him to move by the compelling, neceffitating influence of , 


fome fuperior power :. and.in this cafe.to fay, that Chrift either 
atted freely, or that he acted at all, is the fame contradiGion as 
to fay, that he moved himfelf (which would have been free. 
dom of action,) but yet he could not move, but by the nécef- 
tating influence of fome fuperior power; (which is neceffity), 
and that paffively fuffering fuch a compelling influence was 
performing an ation: the abfurdity of which is vifible to 
every one. : a 

‘ We are told that, ‘* Upon the Arminian fcheme it invine 
cibly follows, that it was pofitble for Chrift himfelf to have 
fallen from grace by fin, and to have perifhed everlaftingly.” I 
anfwer, There was no other poffibility of that, than there is 
that God may break his promife and again drown the world : 
which has the greateit degree of a moral impoflibjlity attending 
it, and admits.of an infallible certainty of the contrary. 

«2. ** It was neceflary that the Meffiah fhould die for the fins 
of the people; and though he could not avoid being put to 
death as a facrifice for fin, yet he died freely.” This‘has in ef- 
fect. been anfwered already, and the inconfiftency, of an abfolute 
neceflity with freedom, has often been proved. I hall only 
therefore juft obferve here, that there was no neceffity, arifing 
from the abfolute nature of things, that Chrift fhould die ‘as a 
facrifice for fin. For no one can fay, that God_had nota power 
after man’s tranfgreffion, to have cut him off at once; or even 
by his own glorious power, that he could not immediately ‘have 
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deftroyed all evil, and have reftored all nature to its original ree4 
titude. Befides, if there was a phyfical neceflity that Chrift 
fhould die for the fins of the people, i.e. if the neceflity of 
Chrift’s death, was founded in the dbfolate nature of God and 
of creatures: then he was not the free gift of God, which the 
Scriptures conftantly affert. I thereforé conclude, that God 
freely 2ppointed Chrift to be our mediator, i whom alone there 
fhould be falvation for loft finners. And as the divine Wifdom 
always choofes and appoints that which is beit, we may thee- 
fore fay, that fuch a method of fa]vation, is mioft agreeable to 
the divine attributes, and the beft adapted to difplay the divine 
glory : that it beft fuited to God’s government of the world, and 
to the nature and ftate of man. But all this is a moral necef- 
fity, which leaves room for the freedom of choice; and not a 
phyfical neceffity which abfolutely deftroys it. 

‘¢ Though he could not avoid being put to death.”—It is no 
wonder that this man fhould contradi& John Wefley, (againft 
whom he feems to indulge a mortal antipathy,) or any other 
perfon ; when he has the confidence to contradict Chrift him- 
felf. Suppofe this bold conjeturer had been on the awful night, 
when our bleffed Lord, in obedience‘to the divine decree, gave 
himfelf up to the malice of his enemies, would he not have faid,; 
«© Thinkeft thou, Auguftus Toplady, that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he fhall prefently give more than twelve les 
gions of angels.” Our author would doubtlefs have an{wered, 
<< T am confident thou can’ft do no fach thing. Thou art quite 
miftaken in this matter. Thou vainly thinkeft thou ‘canft pray 
to thy Father, but thou haft no fuch power. Thou art fait 
bound in the adamantine chains of fate, 


© Vis ut nulla virom, non ipfi exfcindere ferro 
‘ Ceelicole valeant. Virg. Aineid. 6.' 


Bars, which no force of men, nor heavenly power itfelf, carn 
e’er demolith. | 

So would Auguftus Toplady, if confiftent with himfelf, have 
dared to inftru& his heavenly mafter—On the contrary, 1 would 
rather modeftly fay, that Chrift was under no phyfical neceffity 


_ to fuffer death, of which his own words are a fufficient proof ; 


but that, through the whole of this awful affair, he was under a 
moral neceffity. A neceflity, which the fitncfs and order of 
things, (in confequence of the divine appointment,) and an 
amazing love for the happinefs of mankind, laid upon his holy 
nature, And this was neceflity enough, to bring about every 
circumftance of this important bufnefs, with infallible cer- 
tainty.’ 

Mr. Toplady having cited many paflages of Scriptore, in 
which he thinks the doétrine of necefiity inviacibly afferted, 
our author examines them with critical attention ; and fhews, 
that many of them might as well have been produced, as proofs 
of the eternity of the world, as of the abfoluce neceffity of hug ' 
may actions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
49. Defcription of the County of Middlefex. vo. 35. 6d. Snagg. 


Thofe who are defirous of. being introduced to the moft re- : 
markable objects within the {phere of this defcription, may here 
meet with a general account of the fubject, illuftrated with a ma 
of the county of Middlefex, a plan of London, Weitminiter, and 
Southwark ; and a few other plates. : 


50. Memoirs of Maitre Jacques, of Savoy. Vol. I. 25. fewed. Owens 


The hero of thefe Memoirs is the fon of a poor Savoyard, 
and was born in a folitary cottage on the top of Mount.Cenis ; 
where he paffed his youth with his parents, in fuch rural occu- 
pations as could procure them the means of fubfiftence. He af- 
terwards entered into the fervice of an old, infirm, German 
baron, whofe name was Grengrengraaphen, and who dying in 
a fhort time, bequeathed his whole fortune to the young Savoy- 
ard. Immediately on this event Maitre Jacques commences the 
man of fafhion; and we are prefented with an account of his 
journey to the caftle of Grengrengraaphen. It would appear 
from the conclufion of the volume, that Maitre Jacques has an 
intention of continuing his Memoirs to a later period; and as - 
he is a lively, terfe, excentric kind of biographer, we doubt ’ 
not of his furnifhing amufement to a particular clafs of readers. 


51. Memoirs of that celebrated Comedian, and very fingular Genius 
Thomas Welton, 8vo. 15. 6d. Bladon, 


The life of a comedian, for the moft part, is fpent in 
f{cenes of focial diffipation ; and we therefore find nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of being remarked in that of Mr. Welfton. 


52. Obferwations on the Cafe of Mifs Butterfield, calculated to fbca» 
the Hardjfbips foe bas vel fuftained, and the Neceffity of pro- 
Jecuting her Right in a Court of Fuftice. Ina Letter to one of 
ber Friends. Svo. 15s. William’. 


The author of this Letter, after a feries of appofite and‘na- 
tural remarks on the cafe of Mifs Butterfield, fpeaks of the 
hardthips fhe has fuftained, in the following terms: * Every 
perfon, who has any degree of fenfibility, muf be concerned 
for the fofferings of this unfortunate young woman. Perfeély 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge, fhe is thrown into pri-. 
fon, involved in ruinous expences, abandoned to the moft excru-, 
éjating anxiety, expofed to the hazard of an ignominious death, 
and, at laft, deprived of her whole dependence and fupport. 

The humane and génerous reader will be pleafed to find, that 
this young woman, who appears to have been exceedingly ill- 
treated, has fo able an advocate to plead her caufe before the 
public; but at the fame time he will be concerned to think. 
that an innocent perfon has been known, in-this age and nation, 
to fuffer fuch hardhhips as thefe witTnovT REDRESé ! 
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5% To the. Authors of the Critical Review, - 

Gentlemen, . 
you have:ajuft claim to thanks, and even commendation, forthe « 

‘candid and ingenuous manner in which the criticifm on my Trea- 
tife.on Affurancies and Annuities on Lives, is uffiered to the public in 
your Review. The intimation that it is BY A CORRESPONDENT, — | 
evidently thews, you not only difdain to follow the example of 
fome other Reviewers,.in prefumpruoufly deciding ‘on the merits 
of books which yon have never feen, but wifh to difclaim all cri- . 
ticifms which do not in fome degree‘ comprife thofe effential re- 
guifites,of your profeffion, candour and impartiality, joined with 
a knowledge of the fubject. Your CORRESPONDENT having fhewn 
himfelf egregioufly deficient in all‘thefe requifites, I claim of you, 
under one. of them (viz. impartiality) the privilege of doing myfelf ’ 
jufticethrough the fame channehin which T have’ been injured, and 
more efpecially as Ido not (like your CORRESPONDENT) lurk im the * 
dark for the purpofes.of faithood and. aflaffination, but come forth 
in open day, with no worfe intention than)that of defending my re- 
putation againit the attacks of acontemptible punfler. But I cry 
him mercy ; perhaps the notable.puz with which he winds up his cri- 
ticifm may, on account of jts quaintnefs, be confidered as the moft 
valuable and erudite part of it. Yetas to his erudition the learted 
amongit your readers will moft probably infitt, that it has been more 
glaringly if not more wittingly difplayed by his « hine ille lacryme.”. 
Ifit thould chance to come out that-this very learned and witty ad- 
vocate for Dr. Price.is- the very identical Dr. bimfelf, or even {ome 
other perfon equally decked with DEGREEs and “ blufhing honours,” 
I hope I may be allowed, without any greater imputation of -pe- 
dantry or abortive wit than what falls to your correfpondent’s fhare; * 
to return thefmile he endeavours to make ready for me, rif fuccefus 
pelle carere dolos. : ' 

A critic of very flender abilities may be capable of fubftituting ri- . 
dicule inftead of argument, and with ftill lefs difficulty, confufe what | 
he cannot comprehend. A few fneering expreffions, no matter 
how infipid, confident aflertions properly interlarded-with -falfhood 
and mifreprefentation, mutilated extracts, with remarks upon them — 
equally partial and ignorant, and the bufinefs isdone. Your Cor- 
RESPONDENT appears to be an adept in this kind of criticifm, and 
has availed bimielf of all thefe advantages accordin ly. 

The injuri¢s which-are done by a {cribbler of thie complexion, 
are fimilar to fuch as we are liable to receive froma fcavenger or a. 
chimney-fweeper, and if we happen to be befpattered with dirt by 
the one, or incommoded by the too near approach of the.other, pru- 
dence, and the contempt with which it is naturalto treat fuch de- 
linquents, induces us to be more follicitous to free ourfelves from 
the filth we have received than tochaftife the aggreffor, It is upon 
this principle alone that I now trouble you and the public (a). 

Dr. Price'tells us in page 125 of his ** Obfervations on reverfionary ° 
payments, &c.” that ‘ the soth problem has been given witha par-- 
ticular view to the corporation.of the Amicable Society, &c.”’ I have 
not any doubt but he was.well aware that the making.Ais ‘* view"’ 
LESS. particular,” by extending it to Ais ‘* juftly fiiled: Equitable So- 

: ciety” 


(a) Mr, B, certainly draws fel/-likenefs with a clear lookihg-glafs 
before him = thofe:who-examine, fevera} lines in this letter, and in 
another, publifhed 22d of Auguft, in the Gazetteer, may be fur- 
prifed-at the ready knack he has of taking the mof perfeé& refem- 
blance in fuch fituation. Let it be given to the public at full length. 








~< tr ) 
riety,” would have been much more prejudicial td thé lattér than te 
the former, efpecially as he has cautioufly forborne through bis 
whole volume to glance at any matter which might affect 47s fociety. 
—Such caution muft undoubtedly appear to be pregnant with 
EHeuirTy (bd). : 3 , 

Your CORRESPONDENT gives us Mr. De Moivre’s 6th and Mri: 

Simpfon’s 26th problems in order to fupport this fame tottering roth 
queftion, and (fo far as it tefpects the fr# part. of that queftion it is, 
admiffible ; but the datter part (which is intended as a calculation.of 
“* euhat annual payment during life ought a perfon of a given age to pay 
Sor an affurance of any given fum on his life,” isthat which } have at- 
luded to, and whicn refpects the manufa@ured part of the folution 
I have objected againft. -It feems this penetrating critic not only 
acquielces with the Dr, becaufé his abilities ** would or could not 
comprehend” where the Dr’s. error lies; but, injurious to the repw- 
tation of two eminent mathematicians, joins them in triumvirate 
with Ais Dr. merely for the purpofe of conftructing and fupporting 
what HE is pleafed to call “*the incontrovertible anfwer of three 
eminent mathematicians (c), againft which I have (as he- afferts) 
amufed my readers with a fantaitical objeGiion.” Whether my ob- 
jeCtions are “ fantaftical” or /ubflantial, may perhaps appear upora 
further examination of his criticifin. re J 

Dr. Halley’s table will not I apprehend be much more ferviceable 
to your correfpondent:(as he applies it) in fupporting Ais Dr.thad 
what is contained -in. page 133* of Mr. Dale’s calculations, for al- 
though by that table out of 481 aged 36 more than one haif live 
124 years. Yet it.does not appear that thofe sen living die in the 
fame proportion afterwards as they do before (d). From this pro- 

. portion 

* As to the arguments contained in that pages they are only the words 
copied from Dr. Prive; which Ihave atready objeéied to. - : 

(b) The Society for Equitasre Affurances requires payments in 
proportion to the AGE_as well as to the /um aflured—Age 20 td pay 
gi. 5s, age 36 to pay 4l. ss. 42d. age 45 to pay 5]. 18s. 43d. annually 
for the affurance of ,150]. thefe payments to increafe. yearly with 

_ age, or otherwife the age to pay owe equal, confequently greater, 
annual payment oe ife.—The fociety in Serjeant’s Inn requires 
always the fame anaual payment Of ¢!. for the fame fum of rgol. 
be the aGt what it will.—It tequires neither-much time, nor deep 
ftudy, nor perufal of many Volumes to enable an impartial perfon 
to determine which i$ the mof EQUITABLE plan; yet how Mr. B. 
raves againit Dr. Price and others, becaule they prefer the plan of 
the former to that of the latter ! 

(c) Mr, B. fhould read and read again, until he could compre- 
hend that the /ame-anfwer to the fame queftion is obtained from Mr. 
De Moivre and Mr. Simpfon ; arid that fame an{uer is only redu- 
ced by Dr. P. in proportion as 104 : 100 :: 44.684: 431. to be paid 
for 100]. afurance. Mr. B. himfelf may underftand, if he -refleét 
profoundly, that rool. to be received at a givén time, is zo worth 
fe much as 4). rent, annuity, or intereft for ever, to be recéived at 
the fame given time, Thefe include the fiym, but the sum only to 
be received, maft wait another year for ql, rent, &c. _ ; 

(d)' Is it not known to every one that the term of duration of 
life is na/urally different at every age ? No table fiippofes otherwik ; 
this, fpoken of here, allows 9 to die out of 481 aged 36, and g out 
of 472 aged 37; which is a different proportion, for 9 die out of a 
defs number of the lat age than of the firft. So by De Moivre’s hy- 
pothefis oe is fappofed to die out of go aged 36, and one out of 

Vou, XLI, Feb. 1786. — “49 
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portion Mr. De M. has made his calculations of the value of ane 
nuities, decreafing according to arithmetical progreflion as nearly 
as neceflary; which, if your correfpondent underftood, would at 
once convince himthat.a perfon aged 36 does aot live (in that 
table) upwards of 24 years (e), fo asto form a calculation agreeable 
to the preient cafe. | 
| . The calculationsmade from bills of mortality keptin any parti- 
cular towa or city, muf, from the nature of fuch bills, be very in- 
correct. Thecontinual fluctuation of the inhabitants of populous 
places, the variety of vices and their incidental difeafes, the various 
influences of climate,.and numberlefs other caufes, render calcula- 
tions from fuch bills ({uppofing them to be correétly kept, which is 
hardly ever the cafe) in the higheft degree vague and uncertain (/): 
and J apprehend I may venture to affert, without being cenfured far 
prefumption, that too great a dependence upon fuch uncertainty has 
amified every perfon without diftinétion who has hitherto engaged in 
the ftudy of annuities, which I believe will appear evadent from the. 
following fpecimen, taken from a correly kept regifier of perfons 
admitted:into the. Amicable Society, between the ages of 20 and 
45, who have died within the laft eleven years, viz. 
i { 12 admitted of the ages from 2ato 2 5lived upon an average22 years: 








27 _ from25 to 30 — 24 

37 of the ages of 30 _ — 1417 
EE EE — 310 oe — I9t 
-32-. — ame ce ose 32 — = 23 
22 _ _ _— 33 _ — 20} 
37 _ _ _ 34 _— — 25 
49 —_ > ad -—- 35: - — 22 
a7 —_ _ — 36 _ — 28... 
35 , ) wom. — 37 —— one 16¢ 
29 _ _ _ 38 _ — 9 , 
at = <4 — 39 17 
27 _ _ —_—- Xe) — 25f 
24 — - a 4k  coeeneneinad ome 15 


Carried over 2387 
+ There were not a fufficient number of the ages between 22 aud 30 to 


i 


draw any particular proportion or average from. 


t I thiek the durations thus marked will evidently fhew and confirm the 
veajon for my objed3ing againft Dr. P. and his adherents, who fuppofe the- 
plan of the Amicable Society inequitable, without.their knowing any. 


\ thing of the matter. 





ee ee 


_49-aged 373; which different proportions caufe different values of 


purchafers on different ages,. 

(e) Perhaps it may be allowed.that Mr. De M. underftood him- 
feif. What writes he in the fourth edition of Annuities on Lives, 
p14? © I call that the complement of life which remains from the 
age given to the time of extin&tion of life, which will be 86, accord- 


ing to our hypothefis ; thus fuppofing an age of 50, becaufe the 
diffe 


rence between 50 and 86 is 36, I call 36 the complement of life.” 
And at p. 65 he writes, “ I call that the expefation of life which a 


- perfon of a given age may juftly expect to continue in being.” He 


there fhews that the expefation of life is Aalf the complement. Then, 
by faid rules, 50 years.is the complement of age 36, and 25 years in 
the expeffation ; as noticed before in Review, Aug. p. 114, mole. 

Cf} See Dr. P.’s Obfervations, p. 235, &c. and fee Calculation of 
the Valueof Annuities deduced from firft Principles, p. xcie intro- 
duétion ; and fee every writer on the fubject, 4 





Be 
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Broughtover 287 





46 — _ —_ 44. — 18] 
17)334 the 


average 19 years (¢), 

 Notwithfianding the utmoft care taken upon the admiffion of thefe 
perfons in felecting good lives, the average of thofe who died cx- 
eeed$ (h) that which is drawn from the common calculations, fup- 
ported by general bills of mortahty ;-in the regiftry whercof not 
-any difcrimination can poflibly be made between ‘uch lives and 
thofe of the numerous victims of. difeafe ang debauchery, front 
thence it muft appear that fuch calculations do not anfwer any other 
‘purpofe than to deceive thofe who confide in them. 

This being the ftate of the duration of lives in the Amicable So- 
‘ciety, I thall now give the following queftion as applicable thereto 
-and tothe Dr’s tenth queftion. 

- What money in hand or in annual payments ought a perfon to pay for 
she affurance of a fum of money to be paid at the deceafe of a perfon of @ 
given age and duration? 

SOLUTION. 


_ As there is not any thing which prevents A from the poffeffion of 
the principal fum infured upon the life of B; but the duration of 
the life of B (7); therefore the prefent value of a fum of money to 
‘be paid at the death of B, who is ofa given age and dtration, muft 
be the prefent value of that fum, payable at the expiration of the 
affigned duration (4). And an annual payment, for the affurance 
of any given fum, will be the amount of that payment during the 
«continuance of the affigned life. Let 





~ (g) Is there not fome /ittle obfcurity in this fpecimen.? Of per- 
fons.‘‘ who have died within the laft 11 years,” have they, aged 40, 
“lived upon an average’’ 25 years? And have they, aged 42, 
“ lived upon an average” only 13 years? Alfo, have they, aged 32, 
lived 28 years, and they aged 30 only 14 years? Let it mean what 
it will, the proportions are more irregular than might be reafonably 
expected from natureand “ a corre@ly-kept regifier.” However, the 
average of the duration of life is faid to be found by it, and that 
average is called r9 years, though it is, to greater exactnefs, 19.647 
years; and this Aappens to be nearly the fame, but rather longer du- 
ration than by Mr. Simpfon’s table, in which, of 331 aged 46, there 
are found only 165 living at the expiration of 19 years. 

(2) The average of the DURATION of fe, as juft given *‘ from 
a correctly -kept regifter,” rather exceeds that given by the 
London Bills of Mortality at age 36, and yet more fo at age 37. 

- (2) See Review, Aug. p. 114, 1. 16. 

(4) There is fome pleafure in commending and encouraging an 
apt {cholar, though none in reproving an incorrigible dull one. 
Mr. B. really comes on apace! before this his TEMPERATE letter, 
no mention, no, not the /eaf, was made of the DuRATION of life: 
nav, it does not appear that*he had the Jeaft idea of fuch duration 
before it was fuggefted to him in the note p.113; Now, after thofe 
mitruétions, he talks of thé DURATION of iife as fluently as of tables 
and problems ; and in like manner aflumes all merit to himfelf with- 


outgrateful acknowledgment to his teachers. BEFORE, as may be 


feen in his ** Treatife,” page 66, it was ** Suppofe a life of 36 to be 
$ quorth 12.1 pears parc 


afe, &c."" And in another letter, publifhed 
2 Zt 
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EXAMPLE, 

Let the age-of the perfon.be 36*-who is fuppofed to live 19 

at's, the {um infured 150]. and intereft 4 per cent. Then 
it will be the prefent value of 1501.- payable at the end of 19 
years, and as 47464 is the prefent value of 1]. for 19 years, the 
fame multiplied by 150 will be 71.1961. or 711.35. 11d. the im- 
mediate fum to be paid for an affurance of 1501]. at the death of 
a perfon aged 36(/); or according to Mr. De Moivre’s 6th 
prob. (mz) | Sh a aa ee, ie “ipo is | 
: The 


_ © Thisis the age which Dr. P. allows for the proportion of the ages of 
perfous admitted into the Amicable Society, but the average is 37. 





22 Aug. he wrete ** Now I would ftate a folution to this queftion,” 
(the Xth of Dr. P.) ** with the following example: What is the 
prefent value of rool. payable at the death of a perfon aged 30, whofe 
life is valued at 14.68 i” (age 30 by De M,’s table, and ‘by 4 per 
cent, is worth 14.68 years purchafe ; that is, 10]. immediate annuity 
for that age during life is worth 1461. 16s. or 14681. for-1ool. an- 
puity ; but the expectation or duration of life for age 30 is 28 years. 
by note (é) ‘and declare it to be the prefent value of 100l. payable at. 
the expiration of 14.68 as Lhave fhewn. in my ‘“ TREATISE,” by 
Prob.-12, p. 95—-where it may be found thus written, “« What is the 
prefent value of 8651. 16s. od. payable at the expiration of 14 years, 
compound intereft at 4 per cent. ?””- The anfwer is there given sool. 
nearly. Thefe words were intelligible, and fufficiently pofitive, but 
his note is changed! admirably improved ! fnce the publication of 
Aug. Rev. he fings in fuze! Now he, warbles “ at the expiration of 
the afigned DURATION ! and the duration has been likewife found to 
be about 19 yéars! not 12.1 years purchafé, as before at p. 66. No, 
ho, duration of life is now known to be quite different from thé 
number of years purchafe which an annuity for any age may be 
worth ! this willdo! this deferves encomium, PLauDITE may 
pafs here without ‘ imputation of pedantry.” 

(2) Ra! truth will out! it provesto be exactly as fuppofed in the 
note (Rev, p.113,) Mr. B. had verily been dreaming over the Poft- 
icript, &c. to Mr. Dale’s calculations, (to whom no acknowledgment 
is made, except the high-flown compliment of his being the Ecuo 
(f TRUTH be meantasone.) But not THEN clearly comprehending 
the plainef rule, laid down in the plaineft manner that can be, he 
ymiftook it fo far only, as to take the value of 11. annuity for the life 
of age 36, out of Mr. Simpfon’s table (which is 12.1 at the rate of - 
4 per cent.) inftead of the wumber of years which that age has ax 

qual chance of living: THEN how triumphantly he exclaimed ** How 
is it pofible that an annual payment of 51. with its compound inte- 
reft at 4 per cent. fhould in‘12.1 yearsamount to 1721]. ? it- certainly. 
cannot, nor does it amount to more than 75]. 18. 7d.” (p. 66), 

ow fluent Mr. B. is as mute asif he wifhed to hear no more about 
it. Nothing is faid of 12.1 years in this letter, nor any, thing of 
fhe DECLARATION publifhed in the Gazetteer. For AFTER fuch 
Full information as at p. 114, note, light dawns! and zow he per- 
ceives, aye, as well as any one, that the expected’ term of the pu- 
RATION of life (bere 19 years) fhould have been confidered, and 
that the amount of «|. annuity for faid term of years (certain) mule 
plied by sl. would produce 1381. 7s. 19d. inftead of Ais former fum 
75l. 18s. gd. at p.66. Perhaps he may mow be almoft able to find 
ont alfo that about 24 years.is the equal chance for-age 36, to live by 
Dr: Halley's table, gndi that an annuity or paymencof sl. for 24 
years certain would amount to s9¢1. 8s. as at latier part of note in 


7 
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The perpetuity 25 
. The prefent value of a life fuppofed } 13.1339 (2) 
to exift 19 years ~— — 
41.8661 
The rate of intereft or annuity R 4 


ee ce 


~ 47.4644 the pref-val.of reo, 
This increafed by its half 27.7322 (0) 





71.1966 the value of rso]. 
And the amount of 11. per annum for 19 years being 27.67 the 
annual payment then fhould be fuch a fum multiplied by 27.67, as 
will produce 150].(p) So that s50]. divided by 27.67 will be 
5.4221. or 51. 8s. std. the annual fum to be paid for an afflurance 
of 1501. at the death of a perfon aged 36 (q). . 
ae our 





Rev. p-114. Yet ftill the queftion (atked in Rev. p. 113,) “« Why 
does Mr. B. take.the value of a life from Mr. Simpfon’s table, and 4 
that examine a fum which had been eftimated by Dr. Halley's ?” re- 
mains unnoticed: but the reafon for fuch omiffion may be gueffed. 
“«* Whether Mr. B's objections are ‘ fantaftical” or fubfantial; may 
perhaps appear upon a further examination of his criticifm,” if 
thus far be not fufficient. i 

.(m) A merveille! very great improvement indeed! on 22d Aug. 
Taft he could not difcover that Dr. P. referred to Mr. De M.’s 6th 
prob. the number 16 having been mifprinted for 6 in the firft edit. 
of his obfervations, Mr. B. then wrote thus: ** Dr. P. refers you to 
Mr. De M. and Mr. S. and fays this queftion is the fame with Mr. 
De M.’s 16th prob. and Mr. S.’s 26th prob. and you:take it for 
granted that itis fo; but turn to Mr.De M.'s 16th prob. and you will 
find it-to be, Any number of lives being given,:to find the proba- 
bility of their furvivorfhip; a problem which has not the leaft con- 
nexion with that laid down by Dr. P.”" 40 which is added, ** and I 
will venture to afert that Mr. De M. has not advanced azy doétrine 
which will bear a comparifon, but that p. 98, and which will be 
found exactly to correfpond with what J have itated.” Thanks 
to the Review ! he has,at Jaft found out Mr. De M.’s 6th prob. and 
it is now famifiar:to him,—aye, and he can work it too, as-you fee 
here, jut as it had been /2ewz hin in Aug. Rev. p. 114, except;---let 
it not be thought an obftinate determination to blunder-- except 
that he takes the prejent value of il. annuity for 19 years, inftead of 
following Mr. De M.’s direétion, by whofe table the value of rl. an- 
nuity for a life aged 36, at 4 percent. is 43.82, by which the anfwer 
would be 67.08; and value for the fame by Mr. S.’s table is Mr. 
B.'s former favourite, 12.1 years purchafe, by which the anfwer 
would be 77.4. Thefe anfwers are for 4]. annuity, &c. but for the 
sum of rool. thefirff would be reduced, by latter part of nofe (c), 
to 64.5. and the /aff to 74.423. The great difference in thefe two 
values may flew how pertinent the queftion was that is quoted to- 
wae the end of the laft note, had Mr. B, thought proper to an- 

wer it. : 

-(n) This is the prefent value of 11. annuity for 19 years, at 4 per 
cent. | 

(0) This is only an error of the pen, read 23.7322. 
“(p) A rule thewn by Dr. P. p-14. 1.1. : 
(q) Well! now the mift before Mr, B's eyes is fomewhat difpell- 

ed, what may-the difference amount to when the whole is viewed in 
clear day-ligh' ? Byes taking the duration of life exad#ly 19 years 5 
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Your CoRRESPONDEN? afferts, that the rule which T havé given 


for the valuation ‘of reverfionary ‘annuities, ‘‘ makes a confpicu- 
ous appearance in my title page,” that this is perfe&ly confiftent 


-with his other affertions will appear from there not being a fyllable 


in my title page concerning “*reverforary annuities (r).” © What 
he has advanced, relative to my making a rule without a problem 
arid the mafs of incoherency which follows, fhews that he has en- 
deavoured to raifé.an objeétion without being acquainted with his 
ground (s): but after all I muft do him the juftice to own, that he 
is éverran adept at calculations, while he confines his talents to fuch 

' matters 





and by adopting an unufual rule from the P. S. to calculations of the 
value of annuities deduced from firft principles by plain arithme- 
tic; (which rule Mr. Dale has acknowledged cannot be perfeét,- nor 
fhould it be, attended to uzlefsa DEFECT in the bills of mortality 
were corredted.as explained in the fecond addenda) by thefe, for note 
(a) belongs 'to. faid-rule, Mr. B, herethews that 711. 3 s..11 d. isthe 
iminediate ium to:be-paid for an aflurance of 1501. andthat 51. 8s. 
5#d. is the azaual'fum to be paid for the fame; fo far is right: let 
MERIT have itsdue! towhich he might have added that 1381. 7s, 
isy: by the faid rule; the Sum to be received for 51. azzual payments. 
Now he bas at length learnt thus much; who knows but that he may, 
in time, with deeper firdy. be able to work Mr. De M’s 6th prob. 
cunthout miftake ? ‘Then he will find that by Ais formér 12.1 years pur- 
chafe, according to Mr, S’s table, the values tobe 741]. 88. 53d. 
immediatefam 51. 13s. 74d. annual: payments to be paid for 1561. 
affurance, or about 1321. to be received for 51. anzual payments. 
Alfo by Dr. Halley's table 641. 10s. smmediate tum or 4). 78, ofd. an- 
ual payments for 1501. affurance, or about 172]. te be received for 
5). annual payments. Previded Dr. P's tmprovement be attended to, 
that isy ifthe-value found: for ANNUITIzES and S, be reduced in pro» 
portion for aSuM, asinnote(c). Then will Mr. B. find alfo, that 
*“ this: fame tottering roth queftion” (or rather the rule to anfwer 
it) is fo firmly founded, that zot all the mighty: efforts of even the 
redoubtable Mr. B. has been able to /hake it in the leaft. Then may 
Mer. B. find out hikewife to whom may be applied mott fitly the va- 
rious elegancies fo Irberally feattered throughout this his letter, fuch 
as ‘* penetrating critic’ —** felf conceit”—** prefumption’’—** falf. 
hood" —‘* knowlege of the fubjeét,” &. &c. 

(r) An-EquivocaTor may be as * contemptible” as a ** punf- 
ter.” The Trrie-PaGe of his ** Treatife” has thele words, *‘ to which 
isadded-a faort, eafy, and more concife method of calculating the 
value of annuities and aflurances on lives than ANY HERETOFORE 
PUBLISHED.” It fo happens that there is but this ONE fhort, ealy, 
and fhorter metiod in tle whole book that has ot been publithed 
by either Mr. Simpfon, Smart, or Dale (if sis method, p 66, of 12.9 
years be excepted). Thre /af in his * TREATISE” is believed to be 
truly original, and has therefore been pointed out»as being that 
which was meant in the titlepage. If Mr. B. will have that it is not 
that he meant, the confequence will be, that there is zot a fhort, eafy, 
and fhorter method in the “© TREAT1SE.” Let him determine as he 
pteafes; but fome may think he ought not to abufe good-natrre, 
which was willing to fuppofe that he had not promifed more in lis 
title page than was to be found in Ais * Treatise.” | 

(s) Ihe kindnefs would have bees only reciprocal if Mr. B. had 
condefcended to inform» the “ ignorant ;” efpecially as without 
fuch information it is probable that this fhort, eafy, and fhorter me= 
thod may remain a myétery to Jateit pefterity. , 
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ynatters as lie witlrin their compafs ; for inftance, with what amaz~ 
ing accuracy and exactnefs has he calculated the quantity of paper 
contained in my book, and the number of pages occupied by each 
particular fubject ; he is Aere undoubtedly in his province, and fhews 
that he can at leaft exert the judgment of a book-bindgr, and. eftimate 
the value of a book by its dimenfions (t). If I had been aware of fall- 
mg under the lath of fo fewere and able a critic, Lthould perhaps 
have prudently endeavoured to acquire his favour, or at leaft to ef- 
| nis ordeal, by ufing (after the example of Ais judicious Dr. and 
his echo Mr. Dale) dogmatical affertions in page 12 for the fole pur- 
pofe of extending my book, by neceflary retractions of them j 
pages 277 and.4o1, or {mothered his refentment amidft the rubbifh 
appendixes, fupplements, particular pallages corrected and en, 
Jarged, with addendas, poftfcripts, &c. &c, &c *{u) only pouring 
out a redundance of hypothetical arguments, fo dark as to be al- 
together inexplicable(v), without a with to have them underftood, 
either by my readers or by mylelf, nay with a manifeft defign of 
being profoundly unfathomable; for this isthe fure road to. popue 
larity amongft the fuperficial and ignorant, who are ever ready to 
receive with blind implicitude (zw), and reverential awe, matters 
which are beyond their comprehen(ion. Aa 
Your Core ESPONDENT after the aforefaid fuccefsful difplay of 
his knowledge in folio, is encouraged to decide concerning algebrai- 
cal definitions; an Icarian flight indeed! and will confequently 
meet with the fate in which prefumption and felf-conceit is always 
fure to involve their adherents. To fuch a fate I fhall now leave 
him, only obferving, that he has.in this laft flight, not only ex- 
pofed his ignorance of the nature of algebra, but his total want.of 
candour, which. muft be evident to the moft carelefs reader~my 
words, as quoted by himfelf, are, ‘* DEDUCED from algebraical de- 
fritions’—and he by indireét allafion, qwittily prepares his readers 
for a fmile upon finding what ?—that I have not fet forth the origi 
while I only mention the dedué?ion(x}. ButI have now done with 
this 
* By a combination of all thefe materials: Dr. P. has acquired the re- 
- putation of a LARGE book-maker, and anoracie with Tyros in caleu- 
lation (amongft wwhowt is the. aforefaid Mr. Dale) aud has cré§tinto the 
favour of your Correfpondent, aud obtained the invaluable afifiauce of 
his able per. 





(t) It is even fo indeed. The fecret article of the Cuarter, 
which fillsup. more than half the ** Treatise,” (and fecreted for 
obvious reafon, therefore not to be noticed in the title page) hath 
been totally ejected, as being foreign ta the fubject. The tables, 
problems, &c.. (formerly fuppofed to be only borrowed, but. ap- 
parent unwillingnefs to acknowledge the loan, aoc makes theft 
fufpicious) have beev, by the equitable laws of impartial criticifm, 
reftored unto their rightful owners: it is left to Mr. B, to. ** deduce 
from algebraic definitions,” and thereby prove the intrinfic value of 
the remaining pages, which, blazks and all, ave allowed to be nearly 
Twenty! 

(u) The “ Treatise” is an example to prove that it is. more ere- 
ditable, that it is “‘ HonasTy,” to extend a book with PLaciaR- 
ISMS. 

(v) Infert a palpable omiffion here—“ for fuch do they fill ap- 
pear to Mg.” 

(w) Implicitnefs. os 

(x) Are thefe things fo? It is true the name of neither Mr. Simp- 
fea nor of Mr, Smart is once mentioned, but the Qricins of ail 
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this anonymous critic(y), and fhall not hereafter take notice of Aint 


or any other, unlefs they have courage and honefty enough to fet their 
names to their affertions, I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obliged and very humble fervant, 
Richbell Court, rgth Sept. 1775 (z). CHARLES BRAND, 





Mr. B’s deduétions (with the old exceptions) are their tables and 
tulés, which are carefully ‘* fet forth :” the faid deductions are * fet 
forth” alfo as done by the four firft rules in arithmetic, and in'a man- 
ner as may demonftrate that every fchool-boy who performs thofe 
rules is, according to Mr. B. an algebrai/ at leaft. 3 

(y) The book called a “© TrReaTisE,” and not the perfon who 
wrote part of it, is the object of criticifm: it is perfectly indifferent 
whether the author’s zame be FiRE-BRAND, as a ‘* contemptible 
punfter” might fay ; or Ignorantia Supina, as ‘* pedantry” might 
fay. It is perfectly indifferent whether he live in a Court or in 
BEDLAM; except that in the latter cafe the care would be incum- 
bent on PRUDENCE, were it ever fo courageous, to avoid him as 
much as poffible, while in the RAVING fit. ; 

(z) The moon did not change quite fo foon in laft September, 
which obfervation is inferted to account for the very extraordinary 

emperatenefs of Mr, B's grateful epiftle. Mercy! what had it been, 
if written a few days later. In the other temperate letter, publifhed 
22d, Aug. Mr. B. wrote, ‘* Icannot fay how far it agrees with Mr. 
S"s26th problem, having NEVER feen any work of that author.” Af- 
tonifhment! here is magic inthe cafe! every table and. problent 
depending on it is the fame in the “ TREATIs&” as in Mr. Simp- 
fon’s Doétrine of Annuities, which Mr. B. had mever feen! If he be 
fuch a powerful magician, Mr. Editor, what need for figning ‘a » 
name which he can eafily find out by his omnipotent art ? Then will 
be feen with how much more raving fury he will maul the Name 
than even he hath mauled the “ penetrating” Critic with! But, 
on reflection, his art is not extremely potent neither, for he fuf- 
pects Dr. P. may be the “ {cribbler.” Vanity will thew itfelf, and 
delights in felf-compliments. Believe it is no defire of mortifying 
Mr. B. but purely * to free’ the Dr. ‘‘ from the fli:h”’ of * a fea- 
venger or chimney-fweeper” that Mr. B. is ‘hereby informed Dr. 
Price knew nothing of the criticifm, (fo “‘ egregioufly deficient in 
all thefe requifites,” viz. candour and impartiality, joined with a 
knowledge of the fubject) before it was publithed, 7/he does now: 
nor does he know of thefe notes. 

When Mr. B. writes of “ reputation” and of ‘‘ injury,” if /- 
rious, humanity feels for him, and wifhes to injure him in nothing 
but in his fhameful attempt to impofe upon the public. If he be- 
long to the Corporation Society, it is hoped his employers will look 
on his endeavours as an excufable over-partial zeal in their fervice ; 
and are defired to confider, that though Mr. B. may not know ver 
much as yet congerning annuities, affurances, &c. nevertheleis he hath 
thewn fome difpofition t> learn; and could he be brought to bavea - 


better opinion of him/elf, he may poffibly become a pretty proficient 


intime. He is very welcome to the inftru€tions he hath recetved, 


"although his letters may have been only an artful afation in order 


to obtain them; and more will be at his fervice when he thal! be 
pleafed to afk for them with //s MopDEsTy. < 


x 





